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Police Try to Prevent Public From Protesting 

planning a Sept. 29 march 
from Upper Senate Park to 
the White House, with a 
rally near the Navy Memo¬ 
rial. 

Ramsey's marching 
ban resurfaced in the days 
to follow when the MPD 
told organizers for the In¬ 
ternational Action Center 
that their permits had been 
revoked for the same rea¬ 
son. The group had permis¬ 
sion from the National 
Parks Service to gather 
September 29 in the Ellipse, 

Lafayette and Edward R. 

Murrow parks, and on side¬ 
walks around the White 
House. 

When protesters 

pressed them for answers, D.C. police plan to spend $30 million on security during 
the police went silent, the upcoming IMF/World Bank meetings to prevent the 
Then the press arrived. public from holding peaceful protests. — Rob Baker 



By Sam Soledad 

D.C. metropolitan police scored a 
public relations coup in late August by 
portraying protesters of the International 
Monetary Fund and World Bank as vio¬ 
lent criminals who warrant the $30 million 
military-style buildup the District has 
planned for them in September. 

Demonstration organizers say the de¬ 
partment and its chief, Charles Ramsey, are 
using scare tactics to justify trampling their 
First Amendment guarantees of free ex¬ 
pression and assembly. 

If there is a particular symbol of po¬ 
lice repression it is the nine-foot-high, steel 
hurricane fence to be set in Jersey barriers 
and wrapped by police around some 40 
city blocks during the demonstrations. The 
public will not be allowed in this "exclu¬ 
sion zone," which includes the White 
House and the IMF and World Bank head¬ 
quarters. 

The fence is expected to cost $1.8 
million and the area inside will be off-lim¬ 
its to protesters. Police will spend another 
$11.2 million to bring in 3,000 additional 
police from outside Washington, not to 
mention $1.9 million for fireproof suits and 
helmets and $400,000 for new gas masks. 

For protesters, the first indication 
that something was underfoot came Aug. 
6 when the U.S. Capitol Police cited a 
marching ban imposed by Chief Ramsey 
as their reason for denying a marching 
permit to one group, the Latin American 
Solidarity Conference. The LASC had been 


At an Aug. 17 news 

conference Ramsey doubled his previous es¬ 
timate of protesters expected in Washington 
from 50,000 to 100,000. Later that same day 
his right-hand man, Executive Assistant 
Chief Terrance W. Gainer, hedged on 
Ramsey's figure, saying he expected no more 
than 60,000. 

But the die had already been cast. The 
Washington Post blazed the inflated estimate 
across the top of its Metro page Saturday 
morning in an article riddled with warnings 


from police that demonstrators may be 
violent. 

Maj. Tom Pellinger, who is heading 
up preparation efforts for the U.S. Park 
Police, shared his apprehension about pro¬ 
testers who are allowed to get "too close" 
to the White House. He is afraid some of 
them — those with the Texas-league throw¬ 
ing arms, no doubt — might be able to hit 
the White House with a molotov cocktail 
thrown from Lafayette Park. 

See Protest page 7 


Coalition 
Challenges 
Cop Culture 

By Chris Strohm 

The D.C. Metropolitan Police Depart¬ 
ment is plagued with a culture of discrimi¬ 
nation and harassment toward minorities, 
gays and lesbians, the poor, and persons 
with disabilities, and needs more programs 
to train officers in cultural awareness and 
sensitivity, a broad coalition of organiza¬ 
tions says. 

D.C. police do not serve and protect 
all communities equally and frequently dis¬ 
criminate against people who have tradi¬ 
tionally experienced the most oppression, 
say members of The Campaign for Police 
Accountability, an unprecedented coalition 
of community, human rights, civil rights, 
social justice and youth organizations. 

The coalition was formed this summer 
to demand that the police department publi¬ 
cize hundreds of emails that were sent be¬ 
tween police officers over a two-year pe¬ 
riod and contain racist, sexist and homopho¬ 
bic remarks. Coalition members say the 
emails reveal a culture of contempt and dis¬ 
respect within the department toward com¬ 
munities that need the most protection. 

At a press conference in August, coa¬ 
lition members took the campaign one step 
farther and demanded that D.C. police treat 
See Cop Culture page 3 



Unidad de Color: Mural artist Marela Zacarias recently worked with teenagers from the 
Latin American Youth Center to paint a 150 by 50 foot wall in Columbia Heights with 
scenes of social struggle, racial harmony and peace. Her interview is on page 10. 


Anti-Choice Advocates Up Ante 


By Robin Chen Delos 

Note: An asterisk indicates the person’s 
name has been changed. 

Two years ago, Mimi* had an abor¬ 
tion at the Planned Parenthood clinic at 
16th and L streets in downtown Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. It took five hours in all and cost 
her $300. 

Mimi was 26 at the time, and in finan¬ 
cial straits. 

“I was temping at the time, and hav¬ 
ing a hard time finding a steady job,” she 
said. 

Lack of money is the biggest obstacle 
confronting women who seek an abortion. 
Everyone from pro-choice groups like 
Planned Parenthood of Metropolitan 
Washington to Capitol Hill Crisis Preg¬ 
nancy Center, a pro-life non-abortion clinic, 
agree on this. 

The Hyde Amendment, passed by 
Congress in 1976, has hindered generations 


of low-income women from obtaining abor¬ 
tions. These women depend on federally 
funded Medicaid to cover their healthcare 
costs, and Hyde excludes abortion from 
Medicaid coverage unless a woman can 
prove rape, incest, or that the pregnancy 
endangers her life. 

Under Roe v. Wade, states may ban 
third trimester abortions, provided they 
make exceptions where the life or health of 
the woman is endangered. Both the District 
and Virginia have banned third trimester 
abortions, while Maryland has not. 

Many of the women affected by third 
trimester bans are minors. 

These women often end up in a bind 
when they need to seek gynecological care 
because they do not feel comfortable going 
to their primary physician for these con¬ 
cerns, and they have never been to a gyne¬ 
cologist. 

“Young women generally don’t go to 

See Abortion page 6 
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POINT CF VIEW. . . 


UR ABA 

THE GREATEST CORNER for the FTAA 

UR ABA 

Residents of Colombia ask for 
support in a letter to the world, 
reprinted as follows... 

COLOMBIA — We are black communities of the Cacarica 
River Basin, located in the Choco Department, Colombia. 

We were displaced four years ago by the Colombian 
army and the paramilitaries in an air-ground action. For 
the greater part of the last decade, the displacers have 
relieved three million farmers like us of their lands. This 
wave of death and violence that has cost the lives of 82 
of our brothers and sisters coincides with the economic 
opening, with the imposition of the neo-liberal model of 
economic globalization. The tendency in our country is 
to displace farmers from the territories where there is 
natural wealth, in order to control the most productive 
and strategic lands. 

When they displaced us they told us that it 
was to fight the guerrillas. In the four years since we 
have been displaced there has been no confrontation 
on our lands. Clearly, the interest was in getting rid of 
us to control our rich territories. Our Choco is one of 
the highest bio-diversity regions on the continent and 
is ideally located for mega-projects included in the 
business and government plan called “The Greatest 
Corner of America”. 

“The Greatest Corner of America” opens the 
door to free trade and encompasses, among other zones, 
the Uraba, our Cacarica called Chocoan Uraba, which is 
included in the plans. Throughout Uraba they’ve 
displaced more than 40,000 people. In the middle of 

1996, after the then-president of the republic, Dr. Ernesto 
Samper, announced the construction of the Atrato- 
Truando canal, the displacers mounted an economic 
blockade against the municipality of Turbo, which we 
had to pass in order to buy our food. 

They would take our food away from us 500 
meters from the police station and 50 kilometers from 
the base of the XVII Army Brigade. This blockade was 
kept up at the entry points of the Cacarica as well. The 
authorities did nothing. The displacement of the 
communities of lower Atrato was rapid and more than 
12,000 were forced to abandon our lands in February 

1997. 

We believe that there is more than coincidence 
at work here. Not only were we not consulted, we were 
expelled and excluded. We have suffered and been 
attacked with bombs and bullets. What can we hope for 
from the FTAA, which President Andres Pastrana is 
preparing to sign? 

We were displaced by interests who want our 
lands to establish mega-projects on the Pacific, and 
these plans cannot be realized if the territories are 
populated by communities who seek to defend life, 
human and natural, who defend their right to live with 
dignity. 

They take our land away from us and we lost a 
year before we started to return in the middle of the war 
after a difficult stay in Turbo, Bocas del Atrato and the 
ranch of the Cacique in Bahia Cupica. We returned to 
recover our territory and our ancestral patrimony, to 
S maintain our autonomy. With our return we have put 
S* forth a proposal for peace with justice, a project of life 
5 with our five principles: truth, freedom, justice, solidarity, 

§ and fraternity. We have declared our collective territory 
^ a Territory of Life, in a region where the State seeks in 
5 vain to cloak death in shadows to impose its economic 
JS model. 

M The president of Colombia, Andres Pastrana 



Arango, is not our representative to negotiate the FTAA 
in the name of Colombians. We have never been 
consulted. We continue to be excluded and at risk of a 
new displacement because the government has done 
nothing against our displacers. The causes of our 
displacement continue to exist intact, there has been no 
justice, there is impunity and the interests in our lands 
have not gone away. We have asked the National 
Government to inform us about the mega-projects that 
are being planned in our zones and they 
respond that that information is 
internal to the Government. 

International human rights laws go 
disrespected. 

The expansion of free trade 
means the dislocation of the farmer and 
the destruction of the social fabric and 
culture. Free Trade for Colombia means 
the advance of the war to exploit the 
land of the farmer. The FTAA will allow 
multinational corporations to make 
advances more easily in the country, 
something which is of no benefit to the 
population. Free Trade does not 
provide jobs, it is not going to benefit 
us or give us more work. It will do the 
exact opposite. It will bring destruction 
of what has been built, the autonomy of communities. It 
is destroying the biodiversity in exchange for money, 
without taking into account the need for conservation. 
Latin America is falling under the domination of those 
who have, and decide all based on money. 

Free trade destroys our traditions. It violates our 
right to participation. We could say that it goes so far as 
to create mechanisms to exterminate small farmers. Free 
Trade benefits the multinationals. In no way does it 
benefit the people. 

Decisions made based on free trade do not take 
into account the needs of the countryside. Under them 
there is no possibility of agrarian reform, of making 
changes. 

Free Trade will be the end of the farmer as small 
producer. Not even the government will decide on 
agrarian politics, all will be imposed from elsewhere. The 
multinationals, in contrast, will be able to produce, using 
our wealth to do it. They, not the governments, will 
manage economies. That way the poor will have no 
possibility of surviving and will not be able to educate 
themselves under privatized education. The same applies 
for health care. There is hardly any work to be had now. 
In Colombia, the free market will bring total extinction of 


the farming population. 

Plan Colombia is a part of this external 
intervention and adds to the FTAA. It is going to escalate 
the war, because it is a plan of war. Plan Colombia is 
clearly designed to continue with the liquidation of the 
social organizations. It is a strategy of the state to 
strengthen its monopoly of terror and death on the 
country. The proposal to escalate the war in order to 
confront the traffic in drugs is a pretext for intervention 


in Colombia. This war is going to return to an open war 
against the social organizations, which will remove all 
the possibility for defending human rights. People will 
not even be able to protest. 

To the presidents at the Summit of the Americas, 
we have to say this-although it is useless since they 
don’t listen, and worse, since it is not them who rules 
but business. But we have to say that they don’t have 
the support of the people; that the Americas are ours 
and do not belong to them. 

Their decisions persecute the population. They 
do not care about our lives. The only thing that interests 
them is gaining more money. For them that is everything, 
but not for us. Even with all their manipulation they will 
not consolidate their economic model. 

To all the people of the world who have 
demonstrated against the Summit of the Americas in 
Quebec, we say that although we could not be there, we 
support you. Your demonstrations and movements give 
us strength, the same way our resistance strengthens 
you. We thank you for your struggle for life and solidarity 
and death. 

hope that, together, we will stop the FTAA. 


The expansion of free trade means the dislocation of the farmer 
and the destruction of the social fabric and culture. Free trade 
for Colombia means the advance of the war to exploit the 
land of the farmer. The FTAA will allow multinational 
corporations to make advances more easily in the country, 
something which is of no benefit to the population. Free trade 
does not provide jobs, it is not going to benefit us or give us 
more work. It will do the exact opposite. It will bring 
destruction of what has been built, the autonomy of 
communities. It is destroying the biodiversity in exchange for 
money, without taking into account the need for conservation. 








Missing the Mark: Standardized Tests 
Set Students, Teachers up for Failure 


By VeejaRajeeV 

The following is from the forthcoming book Trails: 
A Voyage in Trust before Suspicion by VeejaRajeeV, 
a 23-year-old resident of Washington, D.C. 

This summer, half of the public school students at 
Birney Elementary School, located in the SE of Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., are required to go to summer school because 
they have not passed the Stanford Nine, a test given at the 
end of each grade to assess each student’s “ability.” I 
have never seen children so nervous, so pressured to suc¬ 
ceed. 

United States’ society and educational system can 
make children feel as though they are excluded and lost, 
unable to contribute to society except, perhaps, to contrib¬ 
ute to the prison population. Our societal structures do not 
adequately identify and cultivate our children’s individual 
talents if they are not congruent with previous standards 
and roles. 

In the United States, testing has become a business 
and learning a competition. “On most traditional tests, we 
ask students just a small fragment of what they know and 
in a way that they may not be able to tell us what they 
know,” Ann Hayes, an eighth grade teacher, wrote in a 
book titled Standardized Minds. 

Every year they want to test children. Testing, the 
government claims, is the only way to track the progress of 
youth. If your school district has high standardized test 
scores, then the government grants it more money; if test 
scores are low, then it receives less money. Standardized 
tests are used to decide which school officials receive bo¬ 
nuses or are fired, which school official can expect to be 
replaced or receive a promotion. Therefore, it is in a school 
administrator’s personal interest to put pressure on teach¬ 
ers to focus their classes on preparing students for stan¬ 
dardized tests. 

Here, as in most of our institutional and personal prac¬ 
tices we resort to the easy answer, the quick fix. There are 
alternatives to standardized tests, but since they take more 
time and effort to implement, our government doesn’t use 
them. 

It is not difficult to give a school of one thousand 
students standardized tests. All you do is put the filled out 
Scantron sheets into the machine and have the results 
graphed out for you on paper. The problem is that this 
transforms children into numbers and percentages. On the 
other hand, it is much more difficult to give students indi¬ 


vidual projects and open-ended questions for which there 
is no right or wrong answer. It is more time consuming to 
have each student create personal portfolios. 

In Japan, learning is distinctly different from what takes 
place in U.S. classrooms. In the U.S., teachers are concerned 
with giving students formulas first and asking questions later. 
What takes a class of students in Japan at least three days to 
learn and implement, U.S. students are expected to leam in 
one class session. Is it because the Japanese are slower or 
less capable? No, in Japan students are not given the alge¬ 
braic formula; instead they have to work through the problem 
backwards to create the formula themselves. Sounds like a 
long and tedious way of learning, but when Japanese and U.S. 
students are compared with one another, the Japanese have a 
grasp on the conceptual nature behind the formula. 

They actually understand the formula’s purpose, while 
the U.S. students only know how to identify which formula to 
use and then conveniently plug in the numbers when they 
see the same problem and format repeated on a multiple choice 
test. 

Societal structures shape us into plugs to fill gaps and 
positions for when other people leave. Our educational insti¬ 
tutions do not encourage thinking out of the box. The phi¬ 
losophy behind every standardized test is to group and sort 
us, to judge our skills. They do not in any way foster creativ¬ 
ity or encourage free, independent thinking. 

Tests set us up for failure. A child should not feel 
pressure in learning. Educational institutions, by impos¬ 
ing and prioritizing certain subjects over others are ostra¬ 
cizing children who do not, cannot, and will not learn in the 
model they have created. 

The fact that failure is even an option, that some chil¬ 
dren feel insufficient and inadequate to meet the requirements 
forced on them, is detrimental to their feelings of self-worth. 
The fact some students feel the need to cheat is a direct result 
of these demands and misguidance. 

When our children no longer feel the need to look at 
their classmate’s papers then we will know we are doing some¬ 
thing right. As long as they feel the need to cheat then we are 
still doing something wrong. 

Children should have a desire to test their own ability 
because they want to see what they are good at, capable of, 
and need help in... this is the environment we should create in 
our schools. We should emphasize tests that help students 
discover their talents and teachers who can help each child 
follow their dreams. Failure should never be an option. Every¬ 
one has a special gift. Each person is capable of doing some¬ 
thing. We need to help children discover their passion and 
then assist them to develop it... this is the purpose of school. 


Cop Culture from page 1 

all people with equality and undergo more training pro¬ 
grams. 

"Police simply cannot continue with business as 
usual," said coalition member Rosina Barnes. "The people 
deserve a disease-free police department." 

Sgt. Joe Gentile, public affairs officer for D.C. police, 
declined to comment on the issue, saying only that the 
department has an ongoing internal investigation into the 
matter. 

During the press conference, coalition members de¬ 
scribed incidents in which D.C. police discriminated against 
young African Americans, harassed gays and lesbians and 
failed to properly handle domestic abuse cases. 

Nancy Meyer, an organizer with the D.C. Coalition for 
Violence Against Women, said battered women are often 
harassed by police when they call for help. She said police 
are not responsive toward battered women, are disrespect¬ 
ful and often do not file reports, which makes it difficult for 
women to win their cases in court. 

Brandon Crawford said he has been harassed by po¬ 
lice at times only because he is a young African-American 
male. 

“What we need to realize and what police need to 
realize is that no one wins in the race to racism,” he said. 

Members of the coalition are challenging D.C. police 
to take courses in sensitivity training, conflict resolution, 
cultural awareness and how to interact with persons with 


disabilities. Members also say that what happens in one 
police department can affect what happens in other depart¬ 
ments throughout the country. 

“We hope to raise the standard for police account¬ 
ability in this city, which we believe has implications for the 
whole D.C. metro area and indeed the whole country," said 
Linda Schade, coalition organizer and founder of the Mary¬ 
land-based Justice Action Coalition. 

The coalition filed a Freedom of Information Act to 
get the emails and will file a lawsuit against D.C. police if 
the emails are not made public. 

However, coalition members are also concerned that 
the leadership of the police department is using the internal 
investigation to scapegoat some officers based on their 
race, said Rev. Graylan Hagler, senior minister at Plymouth 
Congregational Church. 

The coalition has vowed to continue its campaign 
and is planning to host a workshop on police accountabil¬ 
ity at the end of September during protests against the 
International Monetary Fund and World Bank in D.C. 

"We have a new term now for community policing: 
We are the community and we be doing the policing of the 
police," said Mara Verheyden-Hilliard, co-founder of the 
Partnership for Civil Justice and legal counsel for the cam¬ 
paign. 

For more information on the Campaign for Police 
Accountability, call Linda Schade at (301) 270-6665 


From the 

Newswire 

The following clips are taken directly from 
the DC-IMC newswire, where you can 
directly self publish your stories, photo¬ 
graphs, audio interviews and videos. 
Become the Media! Self publish at 
www.dc.indymedia.org 

Hope VI Housing- we can learn from each other 
by D 10:34pm Mon Aug 27 ’01 
skankin9@hotmail.com 

Drawing parallels of local issues to the global agenda 
of the state. The parallels of gentrification from city to 
city are strikingly similar. After familiarizing myself 
with the situation in New Brunswick, NJ, and then 
observing the situation of Arthur Capper/Carrolsburg 
dwellings, it becomes apparent that the government 
has not abandoned its roots of rascism, and of class 
division. 

Homes Not Jails Meeting Disrupted by Police 
Harassment 

by Zorg 12:11 pm Sun Aug 26 ’01 (Modified on 9:20am 

Mon Aug 27 ’01) 

cmdr_zorg@hushmail.com 

Sunday, August 26th at around 2pm, a police officer 
disrupted a meeting of Homes Not Jails in a public 
park and called in additional officers for back-up ... 
Members of the group asked the officer to leave be¬ 
cause he was being disruptive. He became irritated 
and defensive, and picked up a member’s bike, ask¬ 
ing if it was registered in DC. The member asked the 
cop to let go of the bike, and the cop stated that the 
member was being detained. The policeman then 
called in back-up, which soon arrived in the form of a 
patrol car, a pick-up truck, a mounted officer, and a 
bike cop. 

Libertarians win partisan label in VA 
by freedom guy 3:34am Sun Aug 26 ’01 (Modified on 
9:13am Sun Aug 26 ’01) 

Virginia Libertarians have won a lawsuit to permit LP 
candidates to be listed as Libertarians on the 2002 
state election ballot - instead of the generic “Inde¬ 
pendent” label that state law had previously mandated. 
On August 16, U.S. District Judge Robert E. Payne 
signed a consent decree to settle the lawsuit, which 
had been filed by Libertarians and the American Civil 
Liberties Union. 

Washington Post Protest a Success 
by Heather Pankl, member of SUSTAIN 3:07pm Thu 
Aug 23 ’01 phone: (202) 777-2641 ext. 9779 
sustain@sustain-campaign.org 

8/21: Protest of the Washington Post’s biased cover¬ 
age of the Middle East conflict, inflamed by three 
venom-filled columns in a row, was a success. The 
Post might ignore our letters, but they can’t ignore 


Groups File Lawsuit Against DC Police for Right 
to Protest 

by S29 7:17am Thu Aug 23 ’01 

On Monday, Aug. 20, the Partnership for Civil Justice 
— on behalf of the International Action Center (IAC), 
the Latin American Solidarity Conference (LASC), 50 
Years is Enough, and the Kwame Ture Work Study 
Institute and Library - filed for injunctive relief against 
the Washington, DC police and federal agencies 
based on their intent to refuse march permits to the 
Sept. 29 protest organizers and to declare a “no pro¬ 
test zone” in downtown Washington during the IMF 
and World Bank meetings (Sep. 29-30), which in¬ 
cludes areas for which protesters hold permits. 
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Health Care Advocates Demand Free Care 

Say hospitals often fail to tell patients free care is available 


By Irene Martinez 

The closure of D.C. General Hospital is 
leaving at least 50,000 people in the District 
without any guaranteed access to health care, 
according to speakers making the case for free 
care at the Health Care Now’s annual meeting. 

The D.C. Control Board estimated that 
there are 80,000 people without health insur¬ 
ance in the district. Only one third of those 
people have incomes below 200 percent of 
the poverty level, which would allow them to 
qualify for the D.C. Health Care Alliance, a 
public-private partnership between the Dis¬ 
trict and Greater Southeast Community Hos¬ 
pital, George Washington University Hospi¬ 
tal, Children’s National Medical Center, Char¬ 
tered Healthcare and Unity Health. The Alli¬ 
ance will cost the city $500 million over the 
next five years. 

Health Care Now, a community-based 
advocacy organization whose goal is to pro¬ 
mote the interests of the public and, ultimately, 
achieve universal health care, held their an¬ 
nual meeting in July and invited Betsy Stoll 
from Community Catalyst in Boston, MA to 
give the keynote speech on attaining free 
public health care. Community Catalyst is a 
national health advocacy organization. 

Stoll explained that free care is medical 
care that a hospital or clinic provides to a per¬ 
son without the expectation of payment. How¬ 
ever, when hospitals talk about the free care 
they provide, it is often combined with what 
is called “bad debt,” Stoll said. But they are 
two very different things from the patient’s 
perspective, she added. 

Bad debt, or uncollected payments, is 
just as likely to be attributable to an insurance 
company that does not pay a claim, or from a 
high-income individual who is supposed to 
pay 10-20 percent of the hospital bill and de¬ 
faults. Bad debt is the cost of doing business 
in any industry — if the hospital cannot col¬ 
lect, it should write it off, but it should not get 
credit for doing something benevolent un¬ 
less the write-off benefited someone in need. 
If a hospital says it provides $3 million in free 
care and bad debt a year, it could be providing 
$100,000 of care to low-income, uninsured 
people, and $2.9 million of care to high-income 
people or insurance companies. 

Stoll explained that without free care, the 
uninsured might put off going to a clinic or 
hospital, possibly resulting in permanent 
physical damage or even death. She pointed 
out that the uninsured are charged at a higher 
rate for hospital care than Medicaid or insur¬ 
ance companies who negotiate low rates with 
hospitals on behalf of their members. People 
without insurance have limited negotiating 
power, if any. As a result, the uninsured get 
charged the highest rates. 

D.C. hospitals have a legal obligation to 
provide some free care, Stoll said. All non¬ 
profit hospitals have an obligation to provide 
free care in exchange for not paying local or 


federal taxes. For receiving tax exempt status, 
the nonprofit organization is expected to pro¬ 
vide benefits to the community that approxi¬ 
mate the taxation it forgoes (in a city with high 
property values, this can amount to millions of 
dollars). 

Under terms of the D.C. Healthcare Alli¬ 
ance negotiation process, all hospitals are ex¬ 
pected to provide no less than their current 
level of free care for the next several years. 
However, there is some question as to whether 
or not D.C. hospitals are, in fact, providing any 
free care. No outside agency seems to be moni¬ 
toring to see if they are actually doing so and, 
if so, how much. What most people do know is 
that hospitals do not make it easy for people to 
find out if free care is available. 

Health Care Now actually did a survey of 
11 hospitals last summer and found that very 
few provided any information about giving free 
care. 

Stoll discussed how closing D.C. Gen¬ 
eral is going to be disastrous for many people 
who have no other place to turn to for health 
care. 

The new Alliance plan is not available to 
everyone. You have to have an income of no 
higher than 200 percent of the federal poverty 
level. For one person that’s $17,180 a year or 
less and for a family of four that’s $35,300 a 
year or less. She questioned just how realistic 
these figures are and asked, “Can a family of 
four with an income of $36,000 a year afford 
health care?” In other words, if a family of four 
makes just $700 over the amount allowed for, 
they will not qualify for the Alliance plan. 

Stoll said she found a “self-sufficiency 
standard” for D.C., which was about three 
years old so the figures are deflated, that 
showed the self-sufficiency standard for a fam¬ 
ily of four was $52,668. If that is how much it 
takes to get by, how is any family whose in¬ 
come is above 200 percent of the poverty level 
but below $52,000 going to afford to pay for 
health care? 

Stoll said an ideal free care policy would 
include coverage for full or partial free care up 
to 400 percent of the federal poverty level; cov¬ 
erage of all types of care, primary and preven¬ 
tive care as well as hospital inpatient care; no¬ 
tification in hospitals and outpatient clinics 
about the availability of free care; simplified 
free care applications; a respectful and quick 
free care approval process; aggressive moni¬ 
toring of hospitals and clinics to ensure they 
comply with free care requirements by the D.C. 
Department of Health; and establishment of a 
free care pool that spreads the cost of free care 
equitably across government, hospitals, health 
maintenance organizations and other health 
plans. 

Stoll said Health Care Now needs to de¬ 
mand clarification of the law so consumers and 
activists know exactly what requirements they 
are starting with; become familiarized with other 


D.C. hospitals’ free care policies now that 
D.C. General is closed; interview community 
members to find out what their experiences 
have been in getting free care; and meet with 
the department of health to find out what its 
plans are for monitoring hospital free care. 

Now that D.C. General is closed, Stoll 
said the District should establish an Uncom¬ 
pensated Care Task Force with representa¬ 
tives from the community, government, hos¬ 
pitals and clinics and health plans. This task 
force should come up with recommendations 
for improving free care within a specific pe¬ 
riod of time and work with D.C. Council and 
other parties to implement the regulations. 

Stoll closed by explaining that hospi¬ 
tals in D.C. have a lot of political power and 
will not be very interested in new free care 
requirements. But if there is any way of work¬ 
ing with them, they should be explored, she 
asserted. 

But free care is not the best answer to 


increasing health care access; at best it is a 
temporary measure or a step to eventual uni¬ 
versal health care, Stoll said. She indicated 
that a lack of access and coverage is not just 
the hospitals’ problem — it is society’s prob¬ 
lem 

She added that the mayor’s budget con¬ 
tains information about some proposed Med¬ 
icaid expansion. This is at least a start, she 
said. What really needs to be done is to enlist 
individuals and groups with different inter¬ 
ests, but the same goals, to work for universal 
access. Hospitals, for example, want to be paid 
for their services. With universal access, they 
would be because everyone would have cov¬ 
erage. They would no longer have to provide 
free care. That also holds tme for doctors. 

In closing, Stoll remarked, “You may 
have differences with some of these groups, 
[but] look for the things that unite you, and 
then get them to fight with you, not against 
you, for health care justice.” 


D.C. General Closure Leads to Deaths 

By Crystal Sylvia 


On April 30, the unelected D.C. Control 
Board signed a contract that closed D.C. Gen¬ 
eral Hospital and transferred all in-patient hos¬ 
pital services to the for-profit Greater South¬ 
east Hospital. D.C. 

Council members Kevin Chavous and 
David Catania, and the Committee of Interns 
and Residents (a physician's union), filed suit 
against the Control Board for overstepping 
its powers. Despite the City Council's unani¬ 
mous 13-0 vote to keep D.C. General open, 
U.S. District Court Judge Richard W. Roberts 
mled the Control Board had the power to over¬ 
ride them and close the hospital. Case closed. 

Mayor Anthony Williams and the De¬ 
partment of Health, both proponents of the 
privatization plan, say the fight for D.C. Gen¬ 
eral is a done deal. 

Not quite. 

Since the contract went into effect on 
June 1, approximately 1,700D.C. General work¬ 
ers have been terminated. Inpatient services 
are gone and the trauma center is closed, and 
though both were to be transferred to Greater 
Southeast Hospital, this has yet to happen. 

Instead, the closure of D.C. General is 
responsible for as many as 20 unnecessary 
deaths of would-be patients who were se¬ 
verely injured in the area of the hospital and 
had to be transported across the city to re¬ 
ceive care. Opponents of the privatization say 
the contract was fatally flawed from the begin¬ 
ning. 

What have we seen so far? First, the 
privatization contract omitted important ser¬ 
vices that D.C. General previously provided. 
For example, the city budget for pharmacy 
services was dramatically reduced without any 
commitment to continue to provide this ser¬ 
vice when the money mns out. 

Second, since the D.C. General trauma 
center closed and patients have been rerouted 
to hospitals as far away as Prince George's 
County. Once they get to the hospitals, there 
are often lines of ambulances outside the emer¬ 
gency rooms. 

Drivers often have to contact multiple 
hospitals before they find an available emer¬ 
gency room. One ambulance driver told the 
Health Care Now Coalition that Greater South¬ 
east rejects patients 90 percent of the time. 

As of the date of publication, between 


10 and 20 people have died while being rerouted 
to various hospitals, members of the Health 
Care Now Coalition say. City officials dispute 
these figures, claiming that those who died thus 
far would have died anyway. Furthermore, am¬ 
bulance drivers said they have been instructed 
not to talk about what they have experienced 
since D.C. General closed. 

Perhaps the biggest disaster of the 
privatization plan has been Greater Southeast's 
attempt to renege on the full-service trauma 
center it pledged to provide. Instead, Greater 
Southeast officials say they will reimburse area 
hospitals that provide emergency care for un¬ 
insured patients, providing the patients meet 
new eligibility requirements. Replacement of 
D.C. General's trauma center is vital. For Greater 
Southeast to declare it wants to pawn off this 
obligation demonstrates that this for-profit hos¬ 
pital is more concerned with maximizing profits 
than saving lives. 

Greater Southeast has also expressed a 
desire to build a 110-bed hospital on the grounds 
of what was D.C. General. Fifty of these beds 
would be reserved for D.C. jail inmates. 

Opponents of this move believe it will 
create a two-tiered, segregated health system, 
with the new facility reserved for "undesirable" 
patients such as inmates, the homeless and the 
uninsured. 

Implementing the contract with Greater 
Southeast is already more expensive than if 
the city had maintained D.C. General. But 
recently Greater Southeast asked the city for 
a 20-year, $20 million property tax abatement, 
plus relief from D.C. sales tax. A City Coun¬ 
cil vote on this matter is scheduled for the 
end of September. 

For years, the health of D.C. residents 
has ranked at the bottom of nationwide sta¬ 
tistics. These statistics can only worsen, par¬ 
ticularly for the city's uninsured, now that 
D.C. General is gone. 

But the Health Care Now Coalition has 
not given up. It plans to protest Greater 
Southeast's latest plans and to insist that a 
public hospital be built at the D.C. General 
site. The coalition continues to expose to 
District residents the realities of the 
privatization plan. 

The fight is not over! 

Crystal Sylvia is a member of the Health 
Care Now Coalition 






Opponents Delay Fast Track; Foil Bush’s Plan 

Diverse groups join forces to beat back corporate trade agreement 


By Lindsay Ryan 

A sea of purple and yellow signs, 
pink feminist majority shirts and blue ma¬ 
chinists’ union caps engulfed a lone sea 
turtle, sweating in its green cardboard 
shell. 

With barely a day’s notice, the AFL- 
CIO and local unions had mobilized a rally 
some 250 strong at the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce in late July, just in time for a 
meeting that Vice President Cheney and 
several Republican congressmen had 
scheduled to discuss pushing Fast Track 
legislation through Congress before the 
August recess. 

The many demonstrators included 
members of the IUE (International Union 
of Electrical Workers), CWA (Communi¬ 
cations Workers of America), IAFF (In¬ 
ternational Association of Firefighters), 
APWU (American Postal Workers Union), 
UFCW Focal 135 (United Food and Com¬ 
mercial Workers), UNITE, machinists’ 
union Focals, Ironworkers Focals 1 and 5, 
and Jobs with Justice. 

There was also, of course, the lone 
sea turtle from the Animal Welfare Insti¬ 
tute, and other demonstrators from envi¬ 
ronmental and anti-corporate globaliza¬ 
tion groups. 

As suited politicians wove their way 


By Lindsay Ryan 

A national parking garage company 
has been found guilty of violating the 
rights of its workers in D.C. and prevent¬ 
ing union drives in the first ruling by a 
community board that was set up to hear 
workers’ grievances. 

In early August, nearly 200 people 
gathered at the National City Christian 
Church to hear Interpark workers testify 
at the first Workers’ Rights Board hear¬ 
ing in D.C. 

The Workers’ Rights Board is a 
group of religious and community lead¬ 
ers who gather to listen to worker griev¬ 
ances and decide on appropriate action. 

The board has no official legal 
standing, but its individual members were 
chosen for the respect they command 
within the community, and their collec¬ 
tive pressure will be difficult for employ¬ 
ers and local governments to ignore. 

In this case, the hearing centered 
on workers for Interpark garages who tes- 


For more information about lo¬ 
cal labor issues, subscribe to UNION 
CITY!, a weekly e-zine published by 
the Metropolitan Washington Coun¬ 
cil of the AFL-CIO. UNION CITY! 
features up-to-the-minute news about 
the local labor movement, including 
ongoing struggles, rallies and picket 
lines. Distributed via email each Fri¬ 
day, UNION CITY! also publishes a 
special Wednesday edition posting 
union staff openings in the metro area. 
Subscribe by sending a note to Editor 
Chris Garlock at 

mailto: dcstreetheat @ earthlink.net 


through the crowd, demonstrators waved 
signs that read, “Make the Global 
Economy Work for Working Families,” and 
shouted “Child Fabor and Pollution! Fast 
Track is No Solution! Fair Trade, not Free 
Trade!” 

Fast Track legislation, euphemisti¬ 
cally referred to by the Bush administra¬ 
tion as Presidential Trade Promotion Au¬ 
thority, would substantially increase Presi¬ 
dent Bush’s power to pass neoliberal trade 
agreements such as the Free Trade Area 
of the Americas and World Trade Organi¬ 
zation free trade negotiations. 

If a Fast Track bill passed, Congress 
would waive its power to amend interna¬ 
tional trade agreements. 

Instead, lawmakers would only be al¬ 
lowed to vote up or down on proposed 
Fast Track bills, which also severely cur¬ 
tail the time allotted for debate over the 
passage of such trade agreements and set 
a mandatory deadline by which date the 
vote must be completed. 

Fabor unions and environmentalists 
across the country are strongly against 
Fast Track and fear that if it is passed, the 
corporate “race to the bottom” will only 
accelerate. 

By removing Congress’ power to add 
labor, human rights, and environmental 
stipulations to trade agreements, Fast 


tified of company union busting and in¬ 
timidation tactics, unsafe working condi¬ 
tions and unlivable wages. 

Interpark CEO Marshall Peck de¬ 
clined offers to defend the charges. 

The seventh largest parking com¬ 
pany in the country, Interpark owns over 
250 garages in Tampa, D.C., Atlanta, Den¬ 
ver and Chicago, where it is based. For¬ 
merly Parking Services International, the 
company employs approximately 300 
workers at its two D.C. garages, Atlantic 
Garage and CarrPark. 

As one parking attendant explained, 
the staff is largely comprised of immi¬ 
grants, sometimes seeking political asy¬ 
lum from Africa and Spanish-speaking 
countries. 

The parking employees explained 
their job duties in detail during the hear¬ 
ing. They are on their feet at all times, 
frequently running up flights of stairs 
more than 100 times a day, and work in a 
hot, ill-ventilated environment. 

One of the attendants testified he 
works one job from 6 a.m. until 1 p.m., and 
then works at Interpark from 4 until mid¬ 
night, although with overtime he often 
doesn’t leave until 3 a.m. In the garages, 
attendants often get headaches or nau¬ 
sea from the noxious fumes. 

For this difficult job, Interpark pays 
only the minimum wage in D.C., $6.15 per 
hour. However, a study in Alexandria de¬ 
termined that a living wage in this area is 
$10.50 per hour. 

Interpark provides poor health ben¬ 
efits, offers minimal job security, fre¬ 
quently denies workers breaks and prom¬ 
ised leave time, has tried to put some work¬ 
ers on call 24 hours a day and has under¬ 
taken an anti-union campaign in which 
management intimidates workers with 


Track would remove one of the few safe¬ 
guards left to check the environmental 
devastation and human degradation that 
have followed in the wake of neoliberal 
global economic policies. 

In addition, Fast Track authority 
would greatly increase the likelihood that 
the widely opposed FTAA agreement will 
pass, as Congress will be forced to either 
reject it entirely or accept it whole. 

Not too long after the Chamber of 
Commerce meeting, Republicans decided 
to postpone Fast Track until September 
because they lacked the votes to pass it. 
This is certainly a victory for Fast Track’s 
opponents. 

However, while the delay of the vote 
affords a month of leeway, labor, environ¬ 
mental and anti-corporate globalization in¬ 
terests still must battle it out against cor¬ 
porate interests over the swing votes. 

This is a crucial moment, for the de¬ 
feat of Fast Track would not only hurt the 
Bush administration but would also be a 
blow to free trade and corporate global¬ 
ization agendas. 

Continued call-in campaigns, orga¬ 
nizing and political pressure around de¬ 
feating Fast Track are definitely neces¬ 
sary to prevent its passage in September 
and to support “Fair Trade, not Free 
Trade.” 


threats of firings, the workers testified. 

A representative from the Alice 
Hamilton Center for Occupational Health 
also testified that the air contaminants, 
carbon monoxide and diesel exhaust in the 
inadequately ventilated garages pose 
long-term risks of lung cancer, breathing 
problems, asthma, heart disease, and birth 
defects. 

Unfortunately, the Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration has no 
standards for diesel exhaust and has re¬ 
tained its 1971 standards for maximum car¬ 
bon monoxide levels, which are double 
what the current accepted levels are. 
Thus, the best way to deal with these 
health risks is by unionizing to demand 
testing, exposure monitoring, and venti¬ 
lation, the workers said. 

Over 70 percent of Interpark work¬ 
ers in D.C. petitioned for a right to orga¬ 
nize agreement and a card-count union 
election to vote on affiliation with Focal 
27 Parking and Service Workers Union. 

Although management allowed its 
workers in Chicago to unionize, it refuses 
to do the same in D.C.; Interpark will not 
promise a neutral environment and will 
only agree to hold a secret ballot elec¬ 
tion. 

After two hours of testimony, the 
board recessed to deliberate. It found 
Interpark guilty and decided upon a set 
of actions to take in order to put pressure 
on Interpark. 

The workers struggle for the right to 
organize and for treatment comparable to 
that of their Chicago counterparts con¬ 
tinues. 

As one worker testified, “We want 
to unionize not only to get higher wages 
but for our respect.” 


A Call ta 
Blsarm 

By Rachel Ettling 

1972. Some world powers, among 
them Russia and the United States, get 
together and decide to take an active 
stance against an arms race. Pretty good 
call. Arms races are expensive—economi¬ 
cally disastrous, actually—and don’t 
bode well for the welfare of the world. 

Warfare has changed significantly 
since the early 20 th century. Back then, a 
world war meant the potential loss of a 
generation of promising young men, or 
even the systematic extermination of a 
few groups of people. 

Now a world war, inevitably a 
nuclear catastrophe, could conceivably 
end civilization as we know it. 

My favorite representation of 
this—the most penetrating and evocative 
that I’ve come across—is the poster dis¬ 
playing a cockroach as the sole survivor 
of an as-yet-hypothetical World War III. 
Ah, the power of a well-conceived meta¬ 
phor. 

Now it appears as though the Cold 
War warriors’ pragmatic endeavor, the 
aforementioned Anti-Ballistic Missile 
Treaty, is taking its dying gasp, scream¬ 
ing from its deathbed unheeded warnings 
against worldwide economic depression 
and mass destruction. 

Our wet-behind-the-ears president, 
while completing his victory lap, is wast¬ 
ing no time dusting off and re-launching 
Reagan’s old Star War’s plan, a Cold War 
relic that conservatives have been pant¬ 
ing over for decades. 

What are we to do? To begin with, 
we must be educated about the inevitable 
consequences of a nuclear arms race. No 
informed person would wish this fate on 
a world that, despite its many undeniable 
negatives, is still a thriving place in which 
to be alive. 

The currently impenetrable barrier 
is the precarious relationship between the 
voting public and the suits on Capitol Hill 
that appear to call all the important shots. 
Well, we are after all a democratic nation, 
at least on paper. 

The people of the United States 
have the power to stop this awful spec¬ 
ter before it enters its awkward puberty. 
That is, if they can disturb their invest¬ 
ment banking, palm-pilot dithering, Mani¬ 
fest Destiny self-absorption long enough 
to vote, write letters, and fulfil their for¬ 
gotten democratic duty to engage in the 
dialogue that defines a republic. 

People who come by this naturally, 
without the usual cattle prodding, do your 
part. Educate, inform, write; don’t surren¬ 
der to the cockroach. 

Bush’s Secretary of Defense, 
Donald Rumsfeld, is nobody’s Vishnu— 
certainly not mine. We can take solace in 
the fact that disastrous situations have 
daunted us before; that people can and 
have worked concertedly and collectively 
for a common good, and that the world 
has triumphed time and time again. 

Bush’s plan is misguided, and some 
of his policies are terrifying. But with luck 
and the determination of few scrupulous 
people, he and his plan to militarize space 
will be rendered impotent. 


Garage Company Found Guilty of Union Busting 
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On the attack... 

Anti-Choice Advocates Assault Women’s Rights 



Women protest against abortion restrictions in front of 
the Capitol. — Nancy Shia 


Abortion from page 1 

the gynecologist until a certain age,” said Virginia Martin 
of Planned Parenthood. “It’s a scary thing for all young 
women; it’s new to them and feels invasive.” 

Anti-Choice Picketers 

Though there were no anti-choice picketers at the 
clinic the day Mimi had her abortion, she has seen them 
there before. From the safety of her bus seat, riding back 
and forth to work, she watched them picket in front of the 
clinic where she was to have her abortion. 

And what if they had been outside that day? 

“I would have lost my mind. I would have gotten in a 
fight... I would have been furious and upset.” 

Demonstrators picket abortion clinics because they 
know that is where women are vulnerable, Mimi said. “I 
was on edge going in, and they exploit that.” 

Local pro-choice supporters agree there is a climate 
of violence created by some anti-choice picketers. 
Anti-choice extremists have become more aggressive re¬ 
cently, harassing and threatening patients, where in the 
past they would have been peaceful, said Martin of Planned 
Parenthood. 

When Ariel*, 27, had an abortion in 1997, the Free¬ 
dom to Access Clinic Entrances bill forbade militant picket¬ 
ers from blocking her path. It still does. The bill was passed 
on the federal level in 1994 in response to escalating vio¬ 
lence against abortion providers and clinics. This bill bans 
force, the threat of force, physical obstruction, and de¬ 
struction of property meant to interfere with access to abor¬ 
tion clinics. Individuals violating this law find themselves 
subject to jail time and civil suits. 

Since the Freedom to Access Clinic Entrances bill, 
anti-abortion demonstrators “cannot chain themselves to 
the door anymore,” said Rachel Falls of the Washington 
Area Clinic Defense Task Force. “But they do things that 
blur the line to see how far they can go.” 

While escorting women past anti-choice picketers, 
Falls witnessed a man run after women entering the clinic. 
At another clinic, a man marching back and forth in front 
holding a sign very consciously bumped into a clinic es¬ 
cort, said Falls. 

One man is known for preaching “hellfire and damna¬ 
tion” at escorts and patients, calling them whores, among 
other more vulgar names, Falls said. He once told her, “If 
you all just kept your legs closed this clinic wouldn’t have 
to be here.” Hecklers like him are common. 

Picketers often thrust pamphlets and other literature 


at women entering a clinic. 

They will picket clinics any day of the week, although 
they prefer Saturdays, Falls said. 

But “whenever they are there, we’re there” escorting 
women past the protesters. 

So what if a woman is about to go to the clinic but is 
concerned about getting in — is there a way for her to call 
the escorts? 

“She should call the clinic,” Falls said. The clinic can 
then call the escorts. That way, escorts are the legal guests 
of the clinic. 

The escorts introduce themselves to patients before 
anti-abortion demonstrators can. They tell the women they 
are working with the clinic and offer help. 

“Then it’s up to her if she wants us to walk her in,” 
Falls said. 

Parental Notification Laws 

Into this mix of obstacles, most minors in the re¬ 
gion must add parental involvement laws, which can 
cause untold delays. 

The District requires no parental involvement if a 
woman under 18 wishes to have an abortion. But Mary¬ 
land and Virginia both require parental notification, 
though at differing degrees. 

Under Maryland law, a minor must notify one par¬ 
ent. However, the abortion provider may bypass this law 
if they have reason to believe notification will lead to 
physical or emotional abuse, or if they believe the minor 
is capable of making the decision on her own. 

While Maryland anti-choice groups oppose the dis¬ 
cretion granted to abortion providers, their opponents 
say it’s more smoke than fire. 

“All the abortion providers I know are very strict in 
their following of this law,” said Nancy Lineman of the 
Maryland National Abortion and Reproductive Rights 
Action League. “They do not just arbitrarily grant a by¬ 
pass.” 

In Virginia, a woman under 18 cannot obtain the 
abortion until at least 24 hours after one of her parents 
has been notified. This notification is unnecessary if 
the parent accompanies her to the clinic. 

If the young woman feels she cannot tell one of her 
parents, she can go before a judge who may grant her a 
judicial bypass, which will allow her to get an abortion 
without parental consent. She will state in court that she 
is competent to make the decision on her own. 

Virginia’s parental notification makes it difficult for 
a minor to obtain an abortion in Virginia, Martin said. 
“They’ll go to another state where the law does not ex¬ 
ist.” 

The Virginia Minor’s Access Project (804-213-9222) 
is a service that minors can contact that will set them up 
with an attorney and can help with legal costs. 

The Waiting Room 

The abortion itself takes about 10 minutes and af¬ 
terward, time in the recovery room lasts 30 to 60 min¬ 
utes. But pre-surgery examinations, waiting, and coun¬ 
seling extend the clinic stay to an average of six hours. 

Ariel, then 23, had just moved to D.C. from Ari¬ 
zona, planning to intern for the summer when she real¬ 
ized she was pregnant. But she had to wait until her 
ninth week before the clinic could perform an abortion. 
This was a “nerve-wracking experience because I had 
morning sickness for those two weeks.” 

For surgical abortions, a certain gestation must be 
reached before the actual abortion procedure can take 
place, said Martin. But Mifepristone (formerly known as 
RU-486), a drug that blocks a key hormone in the estab¬ 
lishment and progression of a human pregnancy, can be 
taken until up to seven weeks of pregnancy. 

“That is why it is so important,” she said. How¬ 
ever, a complete treatment of Mifepristone costs $450, 
which is $150 more than a surgical abortion. 

Ariel had to deal with this unexpected pregnancy 
alone. “I was living with my dad, but I didn’t tell him. I 
didn’t know anyone in the city. I had a counseling ses¬ 
sion with a nurse, and it was incredibly helpful. She was 


the first person I could talk to.” 

The nurse asked her certain questions required by 
law, and described the procedure. Then “she asked me 
‘what are you afraid of?’ and ‘what is your situation?”’ 
Ariel said. 

Ariel’s nurse “wound up coming into the room dur¬ 
ing surgery and holding my hand” during the abortion. 

While Ariel’s abortion was made easier by the 
nurse’s support, Mimi’s experience was more difficult. 
“The hardest thing about it is that I had expected and 
wanted a female doctor but... I was there on the table 
and a man walks in,” she said. 

Ariel was cramping and bleeding in the recovery 
room after her abortion. She was given medicine and a 
pad to absorb the bleeding. 

Ariel considers herself “incredibly lucky.” 

“For me, it was very accessible. I wasn’t a minor, I 
had a way to get there, I had someone to pick me up, and 
I had the money. I know this is not the story a lot of 
people have.” 


A new Virginia law requires abortion providers to 
discuss the health risks of terminating a pregnancy and 
explore alternatives with a patient 24-hours before her 
scheduled abortion. 

The law, a revised version of the Informed Con¬ 
sent Law of 1977, will take effect October 1. 

Pro-choice advocates say it sets a precedent where 
the decision to have an abortion is treated differently 
than the decision to undergo any other kind of surgery. 

“The 24-hour waiting period assumes that women 
don't already think hard about one of the most difficult 
decisions a woman must make, ” said Nancy Lineman 
of the National Abortion and Reproductive Rights Ac¬ 
tion League. 


Providores de Abortion que Hablan Espanol 
(Providers of Abortion that Speak Spanish) 

Providores de aborcion de las areas locales estan de 
cuerdo que mujeres Latinas quien cuales no pueden ha- 
blar ingles tienen mas disiculta de hacerse un aborto 
porque algunas clinicas no tienen trabajadores que 
hablan espanol. Aqui esta una lista de clinicas que si 
tienen trabaj adores que si hablan espanol. 

Area abortion providers agree that Latina women 
who do not speak English are discouraged from obtain¬ 
ing abortions when clinics do not have Spanish speak¬ 
ing staff. Here is a list of clinic that do: 

Hillcrest Women’s Surgi-Center, Inc. 

7603 Georgia Ave., NW - (202) 829-5620 
Marjorie Schumacher Center (PP*) 

1108 16th St.,NW-(202)347-8512 

Potomac Family Planning Center 

3230 Pennsylvania Ave., Suite 200, SE - (202) 583-2517 

Greater Washington Health Center 

1328 Southern Ave. SE - (202) 561-5800 

Falls Church Center (PP*) 

370 S. Washington St., Suite 300 
Falls Church - (703) 533-5651 
Annandale Women and Family Center 
2839 Duke St., Alexandria - (703) 751-4702 
Women’s Health Clinic 
101 S. Whiting St., Suite 215 
Alexandria - (703) 370-0550 
Metropolitan Family Planning Ins., 

5625 Allentown Rd., Suite 203 

Camp Springs - (301) 423-3313 

Metropolitan Family Planning Institute 

9061 Shady Grove Ct., Gaithersburg - (301) 921-0077 

Potomac Family Planning Center 

966 Hungerford Dr., Suite 24 

Rockville-(301) 251-9124 

Silver Spring Center (PP*) 

1400 Spring St., Suite 450 

Silver Spring - (301) 608-3448 

*PP es una Planned Parenthood clinica 






World Bank Worried as Boycott Builds Momentuum 


By Roli Khare and Neil Watkins 

At its annual convention in late June, the Unitarian Uni- 
versalist General Assembly voted to adopt a policy against 
investing in World Bank bonds. The week before that, the 
International Longshore and Warehouse Union (ILWU) joined 
the growing international campaign comprised of numerous 
other unions, churches, and city councils. And on June 29, 
the American Federation of Government Employees (AFGE) 
international union, representing over 600,000 public sector 
workers, joined the boycott. 

The World Bank Bonds Boycott is picking up steam 
fast. And the World Bank is getting the jitters. 

The campaign is a growing and is a powerful supple¬ 
ment to the growing global protest movement against the 
institutions that impose corporate globalization. 

The boycott works this way: the World Bank gets about 
80% of its money through the sale of bonds (listed under the 
name ‘International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop¬ 
ment’). Large institutional investors, including unions and 
their pension funds, city and state governments, universities, 
churches, and mutual fund investors, are potential buyers of 
World Bank bonds. The campaign works to get these types of 
investors to adopt resolutions against buying the bonds in 
the future. The boycott hits the Bank at its twin Achilles’ 
heels: its public image and its financing. 

The World Bank Bonds Boycott demands an end to 
structural adjustment programs and similarly harmful lending 
practices; 100 percent cancellation of debts owed to the World 
Bank without using citizens’ tax dollars; and an end to envi¬ 
ronmentally destructive project lending, such as for oil, min¬ 
ing, and gas projects. 

AFGE, the Unitarian Universalists and the ILWU join 
four city councils, numerous other churches and international 
unions, and 10 investment firms in making a commitment not 
to buy World Bank bonds. Other institutions and municipali¬ 
ties that have committed not to buy World Bank bonds in¬ 
clude: the Communication Workers of America (CWA) and 
United Electrical Workers (UE); the cities of San Francisco, 
Oakland, Berkeley, and Takoma Park, MD; the Sisters of the 
Holy Cross, the New York Province of the Marianist Brothers 
and Priests and the Sisters of Loretto; the Central Labor Coun¬ 
cils of South Bay, California; San Francisco, Alameda County, 
and Northeast Indiana; and various union locals including 
SEIU Local 250 and United University Professions (the larg¬ 
est AFT affiliate with 24,000 members). Also this spring, the 
student governments at Clark University and the School of 
the Art Institute of Chicago (SAIC) passed resolutions en¬ 
couraging their administrations to adopt the boycott. 

The World Bank is becoming increasingly concerned 
about the growing campaign. When Calvert Group, one of the 
largest socially responsible investment firms in the country, 
reaffirmed its statement of policy against buying Bank bonds, 
the Bank reportedly got concerned that the growing cam¬ 


paign might endanger its ‘AAA’ bond rating. Similar resolu¬ 
tions more recently from Harrington Investments, and L.L. 
Blake and Associates have enhanced that fear. High-level 
Bank staff have lobbied city councils against passage of a 
resolution in Madison, Boulder, and in one city, Los Angeles 

- where there isn’t even a boycott campaign. Moreover, we 
have heard that the boycott is encouraging liberal Bank staff 
to move the Bank in a more sustainable direction on some 
issues, out of fear that the challenge presented by the boy¬ 
cott will grow. Bank staff have referenced the boycott as a 
reason to develop quickly, for example, a more “green” pro¬ 
curement policy. 

As the campaign grows in the U.S., so it is growing 
around the world. Social movements in Pakistan, Honduras, 
and Senegal have recently joined others in Asia, the Ameri¬ 
cas, and Africa that are already working on the boycott. The 
group Action for Solidarity, Equality, Environment and De¬ 
mocracy (ASEED) launched the campaign across Europe this 
summer at the G-8 counter-summit in Genoa, Italy. 

The World Bank is trying to repaint itself as an institu¬ 
tion that promotes social welfare. But the reality is that the 
Bank continues to push policies li ke user fees on health care, 
privatization of essential services like water provision, and 
policies that suppress workers’ abilities to organize and raise 
their standard of living. The boycott demands an end to these 
policies, which place corporate rights over human rights. 

People across the United States and the world are mak¬ 
ing plans to come to Washington, D.C. for the mobi li zation 
that is being planned in late September at the time of the 
Annual Meetings of the IMF and World Bank. The World 
Bank Bonds Boycott campaign is one valuable tool for mak¬ 
ing the connections between the local and the global. The 
boycott is an important way to build greater democracy over 
how investment decisions are made in our own communities 
and institutions. 

You can organize in your community against the cut-off 
of social services and welfare there, while protesting that your 
tax dollars may be used to cause the same harm to low-income 
people elsewhere through the World Bank. Ask your city coun¬ 
cil, church, union, or college to pass a resolution or ordinance 
that it will not invest in World Bank bonds in the future, until 
the World Bank makes fundamental changes. It doesn’t mat¬ 
ter whether your institution already holds these bonds or not 

- the political pressure on the Bank is the same. Then, bring 
this resolution with you to D.C. this fall, where we will get 
more publicity for the new resolutions. 

For more information, contact the World Bank Bonds 
Boycott office at (202) 299-0020, via e-mail at 
bankboycott@econjustice.net, or check out the campaign’s 
website at www.worldbankbondsboycott.org 

Roli Khare is an intern working on the World Bank 
Bonds Boycott in D. C. at the Center for Economic Justice. 
Neil Watkins is the campaign’s coordinator. 


People Don’t Want to lust 
Talk, They Want Action 

By Jennifer George 

Mt. Pleasant community members and activists 
from different organizations met in August to discuss 
the national attention the fall protests against the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund (IMF) and World Bank will bring 
to the city and how to use that attention to raise aware¬ 
ness about pressing community and citywide issues. 

Issues prominent in the discussion included the 
city’s high rate of poverty and infant mortality and that a 
lack of affordable housing, gentrification and rent in¬ 
creases have displaced many people in the area. Gentri¬ 
fication is the immigration of middle class people into a 
redeveloped area, which can force people who already 
live in the area to move as living costs increase. 

During the meeting, a representative from the 
Healthy Start program said the infant mortality rate in 
Washington, D.C. is 17 per thousand, a very high num¬ 
ber compared to the rest of the country. 

Discussion at the meeting centered on how best to 
let the world know what is happening in Washington, 
D.C. One person said the fall protests are a unique op¬ 
portunity because of the level of media coverage that 
will be focused on this city. Community members ex¬ 
pressed a desire to share experiences with other activ¬ 
ists and learn how to empower themselves. Some won¬ 
dered how to connect neighborhood struggles with the 
fall protests without marginalizing what is happening in 
the community. They suggested small, informal meet¬ 
ings between activists coming to the city and people 
who live in this area. 

One person suggested that people in the meeting 
could engage members of the community on a personal 
level by knocking on doors, leaving information and talk¬ 
ing with them about their issues and concerns. Churches 
and the workplace are excellent opportunities for organi¬ 
zation, said community members. 

Increasing the level of public education about the 
world economy is a priority. One person commented that 
the first question people ask him is “What is the IMF 
and World Bank and how does it affect us?” He pointed 
out that many people who live in the area do not know 
what is happening with the global economic system be¬ 
yond what they see on the evening news. A goal was 
set to increase community education about the World 
Bank and global economic system. The impact of glo¬ 
balization and the unequal distribution of wealth is not 
only felt in other countries, it negatively affects commu¬ 
nities all over the United States, especially D.C., people 
said. 

One difficulty that organizers need to overcome is 
the widespread misconception that one person cannot 
change anything. They emphasized the power of the 
community working together. 

“In modern society we are so isolated from each 
other,” lamented one person, “These events have the 
potential to bring us together.” In an exciting moment of 
solidarity, one community member declared that it 
“doesn’t matter whether there is a mobilization or not, 
the community has the strength to take on these issues.” 

Arturo Griffiths, a local organizer, spoke of his goal 
to “build unity between nationalities and communities.” 
This does not end after September, he pointed out. He 
suggested a march in the Columbia Heights area, noting 
that a community-based march will get media attention 
and encourage participation. 

“People don’t want to just talk, they want action,” 
he said. 



Protest from page 1 

"It's very serious. If anyone is thinking about doing that, and they are 
caught, serious charges will be applied," Pellinger told the Post. 

"The odds of us escaping without any property damage of any kind is 
probably fairly low," Ramsey offered. 

The LASC and IAC filed an injunction Aug. 20 in U.S. District Court to 
prevent the exclusion zone and repeal Ramsey's "no marching" mandate. 
Joining them as plaintiffs are the 50 Years is Enough Network and the Kwame 
Ture Work-Study Institute and Library. 

The shape of the September demonstrations hinges on the fate of their 
petition. With only five weeks before the world leaders arrive, tens of thou¬ 
sands of demonstrators may be left without a pre-set venue to protest. One 
experienced organizer called it textbook case of divide and conquer, and said 
that if the court lets the exclusion zone stand, more aggressive police tactics 
will follow. 

By all appearances, the petitioners face an uphill struggle. 


Coalition Says it’s Time for IMF, World Bank to Pay Taxes to D.C., End Free Public Ride 


By D.M. Yankowski 

Since their inception, the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) and the World Bank have not paid taxes to D.C. due to 
their status as semi-public institutions. Recently, 50 Years Is 
Enough, a coalition of over 200 U.S.-based grassroots organi¬ 
zations dedicated to a "profound transformation" of the IMF 
and the WB, have reinvigorated their call for these institu¬ 
tions to pay PILOTs (Payments in Lieu of Taxes). 

The IMF and World Bank’s tax exemption is based on 
the International Organizations Immunities Act-title 22, sec¬ 
tion 288 of the United States Code. However, similar exempted 
institutions such as the Bureau of Land Management (BLM) 


have been paying PILOTs to the District on behalf of the U.S. 
Department of the Interior. 

The IMF and World Bank combined own $800 mi llion 
worth of property in the District and make over $2 billion 
annual profit, according to a report by 50 Years Is Enough. 

In the report, 50 Years Is Enough says the District is 
losing over $57 million dollars in taxes annually from the IMF 
and World Bank, creating a disproportionate tax burden con¬ 
sidering the D.C. tax base is composed of primarily low-in¬ 
come residents. 

"[We are] asking them to think about how they create 
poverty in their own vicinity," said Chidozie Ugwumba, the 
report's author and an intern at 50 Years Is Enough. 


The coalition is not alone in asking the IMF and WB to 
contribute to the tax burden. In 1998, the D.C. Tax Review 
Commission's Summary Report made a similar suggestion by 
saying, "...properties that the federal government has ex¬ 
empted, such as the World Bank, the International Monetary 
Fund, and other international organizations, should make in 
lieu payments, or the federal government should make in lieu 
payments on their behalf." 

Ugwumba believes that making PILOTs is one step to¬ 
ward the IMF and WB "radically rethinking [their] effect on 
other institutions and people." 

For more information or to obtain a copy of the report 
entitled, contact 50 Years Is Enough at (202) 463-2265. 
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Fssdsn Shews Its Face Is DlC. 

Neo-Nazi Rally Sparks Counter Demonstration 



A neo-nazi demonstration in D. C. in July was met by a counter protest 
— Eric Mass of 


By Robin Chen Delos 

“What holocaust?” a neo-nazi yelled. 

“6 million dead,” answered the woman holding a “Re¬ 
member the Holocaust” sign. 

“6 milli on more,” the nazi said in an exchange during the 
neo-nazi rally in front of the German Embassy. 

Fifty neo-nazis and one hundred counter-demonstra¬ 
tors faced off verbally on opposite sides of Reservoir Road on 
July 29 th . The neo-nazi were protesting the German 
government’s intolerance for nazi activities, political and oth¬ 
erwise. “Free political prisoners,” demanded a sign, referring 
to convicted murderer Hendrik Moebus of Germany. Anti- 
nazi countered the them, chanting “No nazi, 
no KKK., no fascist U.S.A.” 

“The nazi killed one half of 1% of 
the human race,” said Fuke Kuhn, a 
counter-demonstrator when asked why he 
was here. “The nazis are here and I’m not 
going to let them get away with it,” said 
Marianne Ross when asked the same ques¬ 
tion. Noticeable with her gray hair and a 
yellow star pinned to her dress, she stood 
silently amid the cacophony of passion¬ 
ately chanting voices emitting from both 
sides of the street. 

“They were calling me names - Jew¬ 
ish putdowns and ‘cunt’ - one guy would 
spit every time he saw me,” said Rachel 
Ettling, 19. She was holding the “Remem¬ 
ber the Holocaust” sign and handing out 
information on Holocaust denial. 

“Free Speech,” demanded Nazi’s 
signs, calling on Germany to allow National 
Socialists, also known as neo-nazis to pro¬ 
mote their ideology. “There was no free 
speech under Hitler,” said Kuhn. “They 
want free speech only for themselves ... 
and not for others,” he said. 

Asked whether this was true, Billy 
Roper, Deputy Membership Coordinator 
of the National Alliance, a neo-nazi group, 
replied, “We don’t have the power to si¬ 
lence anyone even if we have the inclina¬ 
tion to. Their [Jews] point of view con¬ 
trols the media, and it is expressed by the 
government. When we do show up, they 
are the enemies of free speech. They at¬ 
tack us.” 

“They [neo-nazis] would try to shut 
down a gay pom shop if it opened in their 
neighborhood. If you’re not a rich white 
protestant they don’t care if you have free 
speech,” said Kuhn. 

“Biologically homosexuality is un¬ 
natural,” said Roper. “The First Amend¬ 
ment was not written to protect the right. 


.. of a sexual deviant trying to buy gay pom, but 
to protect the ability to speak. Political expres¬ 
sion and freedom to purchase gay pornography 
“are not equal free speech rights,” said Roper. 

One person was hurt and two people ar¬ 
rested. Walking to the embassy, “there was a 
small gap between their tail-end and the front of 
our group,” said Douglas Calvin, an organizer of 
the counter-demonstration. Roper [a neo-nazi] 
stopped and turned around. He separated from 
the rest of his group and waited for us to come 
up to him. There was a scuffle ... I didn’t see 
who swung first... it only lasted two seconds.” 

“I began to escort the second group,” said 
Roper. “... The more violent Communists surged 
up the sidewalk screaming and yelling. I at¬ 
tempted to take a picture of them, and they 
streamed up to me and there was a stmggle. One 
was armed with a skateboard, and the other had 
a tire tool. 

“One accidentally got hit by my flag staff. 
. some . . . accidentally got hit by my fist when they were 
attacking me. They took my camera and broke it. The man 
with the tire iron stmck my face with it or with his fist,” said 
Roper. 

Although the counter-demonstrators maintained their 
side’s innocence, the police picked out two men from the 
group of counter-demonstrators and arrested them. 

“The cops are picking out a few people to intimidate 
the rest,” said Rod Green, a counter-demonstrator, about 
the arrests. 

“I’m sorry we didn’t have a completely nonviolent 
presence and that the guy is going home with a headache, 


but symbolically and politically the message is the right 
message to be sending,” said Calvin. “The whole white 
supremacy world is looking at this.” 

Counter-demonstrator Calvin was concerned “that we 
remain nonviolent in the face of violent people. They had 
threatened to attack us and said they would be armed.” 
Except at the beginning of the rally, nonviolence was ad¬ 
hered to by both groups. The neo-nazis also said they 
would have many more people than actually showed up, 
according to Calvin. “If those numbers are their core mem¬ 
bership, it just reinforces the notion that their violence is 
not popular and is not going to catch on,” said Calvin. 

The counter-demonstration was a “total success,” 
said Calvin. “They [neo-nazis] were organizing for months 
... In two weeks we organized much more people and made 
them look pathetic, which is what they are,” said Calvin. 
“We certainly hope it was [a success],” said Roper. 

With the exception of two women, the neo-nazis were 
all men. All were white. The counter-demonstrators were a 
more diverse group, with Whites, Blacks, Fatinos, and 
Asians. There were also a variety of political views, as 
evidenced by the presence of a Black Bloc and the Interna¬ 
tional Socialist Organization. 

However, this medley was lost on John Johnson, a 
black police officer. The majority of anti-nazi were white, 
and they were who he noticed. 

“What’s the difference between these white people 
and those?” he asked. He gestured first toward the neo- 
nazis, then the counter-demonstrators. 

When questioned about what he thought of the neo- 
nazis and their white supremacy banner, Johnson answered 
“they are no more different than America. And that’s what 
America stands for.” 


Nazis - Not in Our Neighborhoods: A Greater Analysis 


By Doug Calvin 

White power hate groups faced off against 
twice the number of anti-fascist 
counter-demonstrators on July 29 in Georgetown. 

The National Alliance, World Church of 
the Creator, American Friends of the British Na¬ 
tional Party and other white power groups were 
holding their second demonstration at the Ger¬ 
man Embassy, located in a quiet, wealthy resi¬ 
dential neighborhood in Washington, D.C. An 
earlier but unnoticed demo took place in April. 

The combination of the National Alliance 
and WCOTC, two of the most violent nazi orga¬ 
nizations in the US, plus groups like AF-BNP 
guaranteed wide national and international at¬ 
tention within white supremacist circles. 

The National Alliance is the largest and 
most dangerous neo-nazi organization in the 
United States. The group is lead from their head¬ 
quarters in West Virginia by William Pierce, the 
author of the Turner Diaries, the book that in¬ 
spired the Oklahoma City Bombing. NA-owned 
Resistance Records is the leading distributor of 
white power music, attracting young people to 
their organization and funding hate crimes. 

The World Church of the Creator is a vio¬ 
lent neo-nazi organization that believes 1. Hitler 
was a prophet, 2. Christianity is a Jewish Hoax, 
and 3. Members should start the RaHoWa (Ra¬ 
cial Holy War). WCOTC members have been re¬ 
sponsible for numerous murders, including a 
two-state shooting spree in July 1999 that took 
the lives of two and injured more than a dozen 
others. 

According to National Alliance deputy 
membership coordinator Billy Roper, “The pur¬ 
pose of the demonstration will be to protest the 
lack of free speech in Germany, where anyone 
suggesting that there were and are benefits to 
National Socialism or that the Holyhoax is a lie is 


fined or thrown in jail.” 

Roper said the Nazis were also demon¬ 
strating “to express support and solidarity for 
the NPD Party in Germany, and to demand the 
release of political prisoner and pro-White ac¬ 
tivist Hendrik Moebus from ZOG’s prisons.” 
(ZOG stands for “Zionist Occupation Govern¬ 
ment,” and refers to white power groups’ vi¬ 
sion of the U.S. government) 

But what was to be a continuing organiz¬ 
ing campaignfor major U.S. white power groups 
turned into a major defeat. 

Twenty-five-year-old Moebus was con¬ 
victed along with two others in 1994 for stran¬ 
gling a 15-year-old boy, Sandro Beyer, the year 
before because he wasn’t “Aryan.” The mur¬ 
der was particularly brutal and involved ideas 
taken from horror film s and occult rituals - some¬ 
thing German fascists increasingly adopt as 
part of the violence. 

Moebus was sentenced to eight years 
youth custody, but released in 1998. While in 
prison he continued to be active in white power 
music. Upon release immediately began a se¬ 
ries of parole violations by continuing to incite 
racial hatred and fascist violence. He fled to the 
United States in December and was later ar¬ 
rested while staying at the National Alliance 
compound in West Virginia. 

On the day of the demonstration in 
Georgetown, Hendrik Moebus was deported 
to Germany, where he faces three years prison 
time for parole violations. 

The counter-organizing began on July 
10, when word of the demonstration reached 
the Youth Feadership Support Network 
(YLSN), a local violence prevention, arts edu¬ 
cation, media and training group. Word about 
the demo began to spread through the commu¬ 
nity and people began discussing how best to 


respond (or not) to fascist organizing. An¬ 
nouncements were made and tactics set - we 
were to remain non-violent but get as close to 
the Nazi’s as possible. As word of the 
counter-demonstration reached the National Al¬ 
liance, macho-sounding pleas went out to NA 
members calling for anyone within 500 miles to 
participate, separating the “boys from the men.” 
White power groups around the region spread 
the word to attend. NA members were told to 
bring gas masks. The YFSN received an anony¬ 
mous phone message warning that the NA 
planned to set off a gas bomb or an incendiary 
device among the counter-protestors, and local 
white power press quoted NA members saying 
they would come armed. 

As both sides made their way to the em¬ 
bassy on the day of the demo, a short scuffle 
was instigated by NA organizer Billy Roper. 
Roper left blood on his face all day - even he 
was checked out in an ambulance - and in so 
doing provided local TV news with the image 
he wanted: violent anti-nazis preventing free¬ 
dom of speech for nazis. But his visual message 
was greatly weakened later on when he de¬ 
nounced “homosexuals, Jews and communists” 
for attacking him. 

White supremacist groups in the area are 
embarking on public relations campaigns to 
characterize themselves as white nationalists 
rather than supremacists and innocent victims 
of violent communists who want to prevent their 
right to free speech, their violence in the area 
continues unabated. 

While free speech is a right in the United 
States, it is an affront and abuse of that right to 
promote hate crimes and recruit “lone wolves” 
to commit murder and other hate crimes while 
leaders such as William Pierce, Billy Roper and 
See Nazis page 9 





Psalmayene of the funk-hop band Psalmayene 24 warms up crowd at Spoken Resistance 

Politics, Art and ‘Soul’ Force: D.C.’s Youth Perform 

By DM. Yankowski 


In a city where agendas are often buried 
in smiles and handshakes, Sol & Soul is quite 
clear about theirs: "We're using art to raise 
hell," says Quique Aviles cofounder of this 
D.C.-based performance group. 

For several years, both as an organi¬ 
zation and a loose collaboration between area 
performers, Sol & Soul has presented their 
version of art and politics, raising issues 
and consciousness with a no-apologies at¬ 
titude. Those who are traditionally excluded, 
especially youth, are urged to come to the 
front. 

Young artists from Sol & Soul partici¬ 
pated in Spoken Resistance, a performance 


created with cooperation from GALA Hispanic 
Theatre, held July 19 at the Josephine Butler 
Center in NW. D.C. "funk-hop" band 
Psalmeyene 24 opened the show. 

Performers at Spoken Resistance were 
encouraged to work from their own experi¬ 
ences and were not consigned to a specific 
message. 

"This is not a prevention project," says 
Aviles. In other words, Soul & Sol is not solely 
concerned with preaching against drugs, sex 
and violence. They want youth to take the 
lead and discuss issues on their own terms. 

"It's liberating to express my own stuff, 
my own way," said Spoken Resistance per¬ 
former Cherie Latson, a 19-year-old graduate 
of Duke Ellington School of the Arts. Latson's 


spoken-word performance 
decried sexual objectifica¬ 
tion and women's inequal¬ 
ity. 

"[Women being] 
equal should be a given, not 
given to us," exclaimed 
Latson during the perfor¬ 
mance. 

Latson's mother, 
Judith Anne Smith, who 
watched her daughter per¬ 
form, said, "I'm proud of 
[Cherie] for not suppress¬ 
ing her anger, for honoring 
her anger, and for bringing 
it into her art and politics." 

Another Spoken Re¬ 
sistance performer L.S. 
Indio, an 18-year-old gradu¬ 
ate of Bell Multicultural 
High School, expressed his 
frustration in a poem about 
youth censorship in 
classrooms:Never recover 
from the teacher telling us 
what the poem means/ No 
chance for our own interpre¬ 
tation [author's italics] 

Other artists con¬ 
fronted problems with reli¬ 
gion, racism, sexism, immigration, and 
gentrification, each performance celebrating 
a shared dissent, even when the messages 
were diverse or contradictory. It seemed the 
focus was on overcoming what are often ar¬ 
bitrary borders. 

"We like to mix it up," said Yael Flusberg, 
cofounder of Sol & Soul, communicating then- 
broad views through a mixture of dance, 
drama, music, poetry and spoken word. 

Artistic chaos? Not quite. Sol & Soul 
demands that their performers attend work¬ 
shops once a week where they are required to 
bring a work-in-progress and share it with oth¬ 
ers, more craft than chaos. 

"The literary aspect comes first," says 
Aviles. Those in the workshop are asked to 


continually improve their work, adding the per¬ 
formance aspect afterwards. However, there 
is a place for spontaneity. 

During Spoken Resistance, performer 
Isaac Colon, HI, a 17-year-old student of Duke 
Ellington School of the Arts, invited new Sol 
& Soul performer Arte Mus and Psalmyene 
24 percussionist Jali D to the stage. Colon 
rapped as Arte Mus created vocal percus¬ 
sion and Jali D played the djembe (an African 
drum). The result was "blissful adrenaline," 
borrowing a line from another performer, Ruth 
Young. 

This no-apologies, no-limits ap¬ 
proach that mixes mediums and methods is, 
as Colon said, "the best way to know your¬ 
self." However, for Sol & Soul mixing it up 
does not stop at the border of artistic medi¬ 
ums and methods. 

"[Sol & Soul is] non-denominational 
when it comes to race," according to Aviles. 
Yet for Aviles it is not just a matter of ethnic 
diversity, but regional diversity too. In D.C. 
the race line may often overshadow the other 
lines that divide the city, particularly class, 
which divides wealthy NW from the poorer 
SE. 

"We need SE to come over here, and we 
need NW to go over there [SE]," says Aviles, 
"[the exchange] creates a sense of continuity, 
connection. "There is room for us all. We can 
all do it together," added Aviles. A group of 
students attended from SE thanks to the 
Shakespeare Theatre's Southeast Project. 

Another project of Sol & Soul is El Bar¬ 
rio Street Theater, also produced in coopera¬ 
tion with Gala Hispanic Theatre. This summer's 
performance, Aqui Nos Quedamos/Standing 
Our Ground, focuses on community educa¬ 
tion about tenant rights in the face of 
gentrification in the Mount Pleasant, Colum¬ 
bia Heights and Shaw neighborhoods. Stand¬ 
ing Our Ground is a collection of improvisa- 
tional skits created by Sol & Soul. El Barrio 
Street Theater performs on the streets and at 
community festivals. 

Contact Sol & Soul for further information 
on upcoming performances, (202) 462-7042. 


Nazis from page 8 

other fascists profit from racist music sales. 
While carefully avoiding direct calls to violence, 
NA and WOTC websites honor Timothy 
McVeigh and other racist killers and violence 
mongers who get caught. 

Through their attempt to use Washing¬ 
ton as a parading ground of international soli¬ 
darity, the nazis provided an opportunity for 
networking among regional anti-fascists and 
opened a broad dialogue and education pro¬ 
cess among the wider progressive movement, 
particularly among anti-globalization activists. 

Three articles were posted to the D.C. 
Indymedianewswire (www.dc.indymedia.org), 
stimulating more than 40 online comments and 
defining issues and concerns within the greater 
D.C. activist community on how to respond to 
white power groups. It became readily appar¬ 
ent that while most people agreed with pro¬ 
testing Nazis that there is little awareness of 
who these people really are and how best to 
respond. 

One post alerted the D.C. community 
that some of the roughly 40 neo-nazi 
Hammerskins who have been attacking youth 
scenes and concerts in Baltimore were at the 
demo in Georgetown. Several of the Baltimore 
Hammerskins have long police records for vio¬ 
lent offences. Although these Hammerskin at¬ 
tacks have been going on for some months 
now, most D.C. activists had not been aware of 
the attacks. 

After their defeat, the National Alliance 
posted pictures of counter-demonstrators on 


its website with the caption, “happy hunt¬ 
ing.” Billy Roper personally offered a reward 
for information on members of the YLSN, 
Towson Anti-Racist Action and the 
D.C.-Intemational Socialist Organization. 

Hate crimes continued on Aug. 7 in 
Crofton, Maryland, where an 
African-American minister’s house, car and 
driveway were defaced with ‘ ‘KICK’ ’ and rac¬ 
ist slurs. A few days apart, three parishioners 
and a minister of a gay friendly church in 
Roanoke, VA were attacked by racist 
skinheads also known as boneheads. This 
comes almost a year after a homosexual was 
shot and killed at a gay bar in the same town. 

While the far right unsuccessfully at¬ 
tempted to incorporate protestors in Quebec, 
in both Prague and Genoa fascist gangs were 
tolerated by police as they roamed streets 
attacking anti-globalization activists. In Genoa 
in particular, fascists were encouraged to 
dress as Black Bloc anarchists and create may¬ 
hem, in some cases assisting police in beat¬ 
ing demonstrators. 

As D.C. prepares for another round of 
major protests this fall, the communications 
among expanding youth networks provides 
fertile ground for education and greater re¬ 
sponses to racist violence as it takes place. 

For more info on nazi groups, visit: 

www. searchlightmagazine. com 
www. newcomm. org 
www.aranet.org 

www.nadir.org/nadir/peridika/aib 


El Teatro Callajero del Barrio 

Un llamado a la Accion a traves de la Magia del Teatro 


By Pedro Aviles 

Haciendo uso de tencias del teatro 
popular lationmericano y estadounidense, el 
Teatro Callejero del Barrio estreno este pasado 
29 de Julio su segunda pruduccion teatral. Se 
trata de la obra, standing our ground/ Aqui 
nos Quedamos, obra de creacion colectiva 
que trata el tema que en ingles se le conoce 
como gentrification” en enriquezimiento de 
barrios y comunidades pobres y el 
desplazamiento que subsecuentemente gen¬ 
era este hostfl proceso. 

El Gmpo, conformado en su mayorfapor 
“vecinos” de los barrios de Adams Morgan, 
Mount Pleasant y Columbia Heights, 
pretende utilizar la musica y el teatro como 
herramientas para educar a los residentes de 
Washington sobre el tema del desplazamiento 
y la necesidad de luchar por el derecho a vivir 
en nuestras comunidades. 

La produccion de la obra se beneficio 
de la experiencia teatral del ex-director artistico 
de Living Stage Theatre, Oran Sandel, quien 
juntamente con Pedro y Quique Aviles 
desarrollaron la estructura de la obra con el 
aporte mas de veinte actores/ actrises y 
musicos. 

La obra se inicia con un presentacion 
del tema, una dedicacion a las asociaciones 
de inquilinos y procede con une serie de epi¬ 
sodes que reletan los conflictos entre do 


familias - a la Romeo y Julieta - que viven en 
un edificio en malas condiciones. La trama 
tiene como trasfondo una orden de deshalojo 
extenida por la ciudad. Esta situacion obliga 
que los inquilinos exploren alternativas de 
accion para evitar el deshalojo. La obra cul- 
mina con un llamado a la organizacion de 
inquilinos por parte de Super Barrio, Un 
luchador por la justicia social que luce como 
los luchadores enmasarados, tipicos de la 
lucha libre mexicana. 

El Teatro Callejero del Barrio espera que 
organizadores de inquilinos y organizaciones que 
abrogan por el derecho a la vivienda justa y digna 
utiliza la obra como una herramienta mas de 
organizacion. Debido a que el proceso de 
desplazmeinto se esta dando en muchas 
ciudandes de los Estados Unidos, la obra se 
presta para poder ser presentada en otros lugares. 

El Teatro Callejero del Barrio es el 
producto de una colaboracion entre GALA 
Hispanic theater y Sol & Soul, una 
organizacion que promueve los vinculos de 
trabajo entre activistas y artistas para tratar 
temas de importancia social a las 
comunidades. 

Para informacion sobrefuturas presentaciones, 
commumquese con Pedro Aviles, coordinador 
del grupo llamando al (202) 462-7042 o 
escribiendo al domicilio electronico 
pedavil@aol.com 
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New light shines in Columbia Heights... 

Artists, Youth Build Unity Through Community Mural 

By Tony Ryan ...A conversation with Marela Zacarias 


The way Marela Zacarias talks, the Mexican Revolu¬ 
tion never ended. 

Zacarias, 22, is part of a new generation of artists and 
activists in Mexico that seek to reinvigorate their country’s 
revolutionary past and carry it into the 21st Century. Like 
many of her artistic forbearers in Mexico, Zacarias explores 
social issues by painting public murals. Only she is doing 
it in the United States. 

The daughter of an anthropologist and an engineer, 
Zacarias grew up in Coyacan, the famed bohemian neigh¬ 
borhood of Diego Rivera and Frida Kahlo in southern 
Mexico City. She stayed in Mexico for high school, but left 
for the United States and Kenyon College in 1996 where 
she studied Social Movements in Art and Religion - a com¬ 
bination of social sciences, religion and art. 

Zacarias recently completed a mural on the eastern 
wall of La Casa, an addiction recovery center at 
14th and Irving Sts. in Columbia Heights. Spon¬ 
sored by the Latin American Youth Center 
(LAYC) and the Farmer’s Market of Columbia 
Heights, the mural interweaves myriad images 
of multicultural unity like music and young love 
with grim neighborhood realities like sweatshops 
and police brutality. Presiding over the mural is 
an internationalist panel of luminaries such as 
Harriet Tubman, Martin Luther King Jr., Cuban 
revolutionary poet Jose Marti, Zapatista figure 
Subcomandante Marcos, John Lennon and 
Yoko Ono. 

Zacarias took time out from her intense 
schedule to speak with the DC Free Press about 
the mural, her work in general and to give her 
perspective on the role that the arts play in con¬ 
temporary social struggles in Mexico and the 
United States. An edited version of that con¬ 
versation appears below. 

DCFP: Marela, how did you become in¬ 
volved as a muralista? 

MZ: Well, first of all my mom is an artist. I 
grew up around her friends and she would take 
me to her classes and activities when I was a 
kid. I would draw with her and do watercolors 
and be around with her friends. I was always 
surrounded by artists. 

But also in Mexico City itself you are sur¬ 
rounded by art of all kinds. There are murals all 
over the place. My dad is also a lover of art so 
when I was little he would take me to see lots of museums 
and other places on Saturdays in Mexico City. I was lucky, 
I just grew up with it. 

When I became an activist in high school my friends 
and I started doing things related to the Zapatistas and 
Cuba. I wanted to relate my art with my political activities, 
but it wasn’t easy because at that time the peso was deval¬ 
ued as part of the NAFTA process and that caused a great 
crisis in the country and especially among the youth. There 
was a lot of fear as the economy went really down. I mean, 
what were we going to do in terms of our plans for our lives 
and careers? So there was a lot of pressure on us to choose 
careers that would guarantee an income in the face of the 
economic and social crisis. 

Then I found out about the possibility of going to 
Kenyon where I could shape my program and do what I 
really wanted to do. Also, while I was at Kenyon, I was able 
to contact Mike Alewitz, who is an important US muralist. I 
was his assistant on a mural in Maryland dedicated to Har¬ 
riet Tubman. Mike and I also worked on another mural in 
Connecticut called “The Rebirth of the Student Movement”. 

Mike is my mentor. He’s taught me not only how to 
paint a mural, but also about the power of it; about what 
kind of power that is unleased when you create art in a 
public way. When you paint a mural there is often a lot of 
controversy that accompanies it. There’s also usually a lot 
of bureaucracy you have to deal with too. You have to be 
able to stand by what you say in your mural - you have to 


fight for it. You have to believe in your images and know 
how to push your themes. 

DCFP: What are some of your influences in your art 
and politics - Mexican and internationally? 

MZ: After the revolution in 1910, many artists and 
writers came forward to tell the story of the real Mexico, the 
“deep Mexico” of the indigenous and mestizo workers and 
farmers. This art denounced the abuses of the ruling class 
and imperialism. A new public art was created and mural- 
ists like Diego Rivera, David Alfaro Siqueiros, and Jose 
Clemente Orozco became very important. This new 
muralismo spoke to those who could neither read or write 
and its goal was to create a new Mexican identity. 

So aside from being wonderful and amazing artists in 
terms of technique and style these three were also involved 
politically in the struggles of our country and the world. 


They were part of the movement at home and at the same 
time were part of a group of artists and cultural workers 
that created a huge change artistically and politically at the 
international level. So I admire them in both ways. 

And I admire a lot of revolutionaries from all over 
Latin America - like Mexico, Cuba, Nicaragua, Guatemala, 
El Salvador, Argentina and Chile. I was very inspired by 
the people in these countries but also disappointed and 
angered by the failures in some of these places. 

Latin America has been full of revolutions but most 
of them have not been able to succeed fully, or have been 
corrupted after they were successful. 

DCFP: What about the current situation in Mexico? 

MZ: It’s complex. My generation is trying to continue 
what came before us, to complete it. Our parents had a lot 
of hope and believed that they would make big changes, 
but they were frustrated and stopped by repression, cor¬ 
ruption and co-optation. 

So the situation now is very up and down for the 
youth at this point. For example, there was the year long 
strike at the UNAM which a lot of my friends participated 
in. I watched it from here and felt bad at times that I wasn’t 
there to participate. At the beginning it was really together 
and a lot of people were involved from all backgrounds 
working together. But then the government got involved 
as well as the various political parties. They wanted to 
reshape the strike in such a way as to defuse and corrupt it. 

So this strike that seemed to signal the rebirth of the 


student movement ended up just being another disappoint¬ 
ment for many of us. That was really hard on all of the 
young people and the students as well as our elders who 
had struggled in the sixties and before. I think that this is 
something that happens in Mexico a lot and the worst part 
about it is that we are used to it. 

But one of the things that did happen out of this was 
that there was an awakening as to just how bad things are 
and how corrupted the situation is. We are coming to a 
point in Mexico where there are no options; there’s no ca¬ 
reers to pursue; and there’s no hope. And I think that cre¬ 
ates a new energy. We have to recreate; we have to start all 
over again. Hopefully that is happening now. We are now 
going to be more organized. 

DCFP: And the Zapatistas? 

MZ: The Zapatistas were the ones who sparked the 
new movement. That was when I was in my 
first year of high school. That was glory; that 
was the opening of a new world for us. We 
didn’t have to be apathetic anymore. It was 
something we could fight for and concentrate 
our energies on - something that was real. The 
Zapatistas opened things up, and people re¬ 
spect them for that. The Zapatistas have been 
really smart and very real; very honest about 
what is needed for Mexico. They have been 
true to us and to themselves. 

DCFP: Ok. Let’s talk a little about the mu¬ 
ral you are doing here in DC. What is the name 
of the mural? 

MZ: Well, it doesn’t really have a name. I 
call it the Columbia Heights Community Mural 
because it was born from the community and 
its about that community. 

DCFP: What is its message? 

MZ: In the mural some of the things we 
talk about include police brutality, 
immigration, people’s families, domestic 
abuse, segregation, poverty, multiculturalism, 
and homelessness. We are trying to develop 
unity among different groups who find 
themselves living in the same area together. 
We try to point out the problems, but we also 
try to point to some solutions as well, which 
is not so simple. 

When I was with my teenage assistants 
we tried to brainstorm what we wanted in the 
mural. The words that came were unity, love 
and respect - things that we all need, but things that this 
neighborhood really doesn’t have in large amounts. 
There’s a lot of sadness and rage in the community. I 
mean, its all over. For example, the prejudice and anger 
between Blacks and Latinos, which is at all age levels. 
The African-American girls don’t like the Latin girls and 
vice versa. Things are very separated and hostile. 

Three times when I’ve been working on the mural 
I’ve seen fights between Blacks and Latins right in front 
of me. So there a lot of negative energy that needs to 
dealt with in a more positive way. In the mural we try to 
speak to that. 

Some of this stuff comes out with some of the 
people I’ve been working with on the mural. Like 
some of the Latin girls wouldn’t want to work in the 
sun because they were afraid of getting darker. They 
kept making fun of me because I was getting darker 
and darker as I worked everyday in the sun. So there’s 
definitely a lot of self-consciousness about how dark 
you are. 

Some people have commented that the mural is 
all brown people - that there are no white people in 
it. But there are - just not as many. And what I say to 
them is look around you. I’m painting a mural that is 
about Columbia Heights, not Cleveland Park or some 
other neighborhood. Eighty percent of the people that 
walk by are people of color. 

Cont. on next page... 




INTERVIEW vfl 


ith John Ross 


Unveiling the History of Resistance 



John Ross reads from his latest book,The 
War Against Oblivion: The Zapatista 


Chronicles 1994-2000 

John Ross is a journalist living in 
Mexico City. He’s written several 
books on Mexico including, most 
recently, The War Against 
Oblivion, a follow-up to his 
previous book, Rebellion from 
the Roots. Both books chronicle 
the Zapatista rebellion in 
Chiapas, Mexico; a rebellion of 
armed peasants seeking greater 
autonomy and land reform along 
with political and social reforms 
throughout Mexico. The following 
is an excerpt from an interview 
John Ross did with the D. C. Free 
Press about the Zapatista Army 
of National Liberation (EZLN). 

“There’s a couple of things I need to 
address and I think one is the question of 
the masks, because it relates to this ques¬ 
tion of when did Mexico first meet the 
Zapatistas, no? 

Basically the EZLN put on the masks 
because no one saw the faces of the indig¬ 
enous people in Mexico, no? Because the 

Cont. from pervious page... 

DCFP: How did the mural develop? I 
understand that a lot of people participated in 
painting it... 

MZ: I had four teenage students from 
the LAYC who are 14 and 15 years old - Juliana 
Peralta, Anita Gregory, Daniel Callejas and 
Nelson Quintanilla. I taught them about mural 
art and its history. From their experiences in 
the neighborhood they came up with a plan 
for the mural and its images. I had three other 
assistants, Carlos Diaz, Nicole Bacon and Will 
Marquez who are older and more skilled art¬ 
ists. 

I also got help form several of the people 
that are in the recovery program at La Casa, 
especially Kevin Thomas. Kevin painted a 
large space at the end of the mural which de¬ 
picts La Casa. He came every day to paint and 
stayed for hours just to get it done. 

At the end, when he was finishing, he 
realized that he had painted himself. The im¬ 
age was transformed while he was painting. 
He came up to me laughing and saying “I 
think I’ve painted myself!” So we just finished 
it and left it that way. 


features of the indigenous people were in¬ 
visible; the people looked right through 
them. People were not able to distinguish 
one Indian from another; they had no face; 
they had no voice. And when the EZLN, 
when the Zapatista Army of National Lib¬ 
eration, put on the masks, they became 
instantly recognizable. All over the coun¬ 
try people all of the sudden understood 
that these revolutionaries, these people 
with face masks, were Indians. They saw 
their faces, no? And it’s a point which I 
think is lost in this struggle. 

It’s extremely important to under¬ 
stand from the get-go that the mask is re¬ 
ally the sign, the signal, the emblem, the 
logo of a battle against racism in Mexico 
which has gone on now for 509 years, no? 
Which has gone on since the European 
conquest. And so I think that’s where we 
have to begin this story, you know, is a 
half millennium back. 

Five hundred and nine years ago in 
1492 when Juan Beneo, I think his name 
was, up in the crow’s nest of one of the 
caravales of Cristobal Colon cried “land 
ho, we have discovered the continent,” 
no? The continent they had discovered 
were the Caribbean islands of San Salva¬ 
dor, and after that the Caribbean islands 
of what is now known as Dominia, no? 
There are no indigenous peoples on these 
islands. There are no indigenous peoples 
in the Caribbean. The Carribes, the indig¬ 
enous peoples of that part of the Ameri¬ 
cas, of our Americas, have disappeared, 
have been genocided very early in the 
game, out of existence — we have no 
memory of them, no? 

And essentially what we see in 
Chiapas is a war that the EZLN has con¬ 
stantly declared. Every first of January 
we’ll go to Chiapas to hear the 
commandantes welcome in the New Year 
and another anniversary of their guerra 
contra el olvido, their war against... olvido 
can be translated in a lot of different ways. 
‘Forgetfulness’ is often the word that is 
used. But forgetfulness means that we left 
our sunglasses in the cafe or book at the 


All the people at La Casa have been 
helping me get set up in the morning and 
taking things down at night. They have seen 
their participation in the creation of the mu¬ 
ral as a part of their treatment and as a way 
to bring people together. 

People from the neighborhood also 
brought me pictures of relatives and friends 
they thought should be in the mural. All in 
all, about 140 people participated. In the pro¬ 
cess, a community has been created. 

DCFP: What’s next after the mural? 

MZ: In late August, I’ll be leaving for 
Connecticut to paint a mural about Latina 
teenage pregnancies for the New Britain Mu¬ 
seum of Art. The project is being sponsored 
by the National Endowment for the Arts. 
Then I’ll be back here to teach an art class at 
the LAYC and there’s some projects that I’m 
going to do here. One will be a continuation 
of this mural on the other half of the wall - 
another 100 feet or so. 

Also there are a couple of other offers 
that are still not firmed up. Also, Carlos Diaz 
and I are considering the possibility of form¬ 
ing a muralist collective group in DC. 

DCFP: You’ve also been involved with 


house - that’s not the kind of olvido that 
the EZLN is talking about. They’re talking 
about the obliteration of the history of re¬ 
sistance, the history of 57 distinct indig¬ 
enous cultures in Mexico; the history of a 
half millennium of racism and oppression, 
no? And that’s the part that they want us to 
forget, because it obviously doesn’t help 
the people that want to globalize this world 
from the top down - the corporate globalizers 
of the planet, the corporate takeover of the 
planet - it doesn’t help them at all for people 
to remember the details of their resistance. 
So in a real sense I think that what hap¬ 
pened on January 1, 1994, had been brew¬ 
ing in the underground streams for a long 
time 

I’m an old Maoist. And Mao wrote a 
book a long time ago called On Practice, 
and in it he delivers some homilies within 
the context of the movement where he says: 
You can’t know what a peach is until you’ve 
taken a bite of it, until you’ve enjoyed it, 
until you’ve understood that peach. What 
I think he’s saying essentially is: practice, 
participation, involvement, engagement, be 
there, get into the middle of it. And I think 
that’s what we need to do. 

We live in a society that is supremely 
detached. We live in a society that doesn’t 
know that it has a history, a very strong his¬ 
tory of resistance. We need to be in touch 
with that, to take that into account to shape 
our daily lives. History is not just a subject 
you go to at 11 o’ clock in the morning at your 
university or high school. History is part of 
us. 

I have been privileged - there’s no other 
word for it - in the last eight years to be a part of 
history, to see history happening. If we look 
and understand what’s happening around us, 
all of us can be part of history happening. I 
think that’s what I’m doing out on the road. I’m 
trying to get people from Shepardstown, WV, 
Washington, D.C., Boston, MA, Vancouver, 
[Alberta] Canada, El Paso, TX, and every place 
I’ve been in the last year, to understand we 
have a history. We are part of that history. We 
can change history, and indeed we have an 
obligation to do so.” 


the Youth Leadership Support Network 
(YLSN)... 

MZ: I’m a part of the YLSN. We put on 
parades and community activities for everyone 
- not only the youth. We’re just trying to awaken 
people so that they can organize in a creative 
manner. We provide mentors so that kids get 
knowledge and experience. I also created a ban¬ 
ner for the YLSN which says “Create Peace, 
Participate!” - which is what its all about. 

DCFP: Anything else you want to add? 

MZ: This mural hasn’t been so much 
about creating controversy as it has creating 
some light. Carlos said that what he likes the 
most about the mural is when people come out 
of the Metro station tired from a long day and 
all of a sudden look up and see the mural. He 
says there’s light in their eyes, and that’s the 
magic of it, that’s what keeps us going. 

It’s that light... They scream, they shout, 
they stand there and look at themselves. They 
come over - parents, kids, everyone - all the 
people who we are painting in the mural. That’s 
what makes me feel that I’ve done the right 
thing; that I’ve created something that was 
meant to be. 



[medU- 

What is the IMC? 

The Independent Media Center is an 
international network of volunteer media 
activists on every continent on the globe 
except Antarctica. 

The mission of the Washington D.C. 
Independent Media Center (DC-IMC) is 
to build media democracy and increase 
community access to information and 
technology. We are a not-for-profit, 
volunteer based collective that is 
independent of any political party or 
commercial influence. 

Unlike corporate media, we do not 
pretend to be unbiased. Subjectivity 
comes with the human package. We 
believe in open dialogue, and the 
importance of placing the means of 
communication and creativity back in the 
hands of the people and away from the 
drive for profit. 

In cyberspace, the DC-IMC website is at 
www.dc.indymedia.org. The global IMC 
website is at www.indymedia.org. The 
websites allow you to self-publish your 
stories, photos, videos and audio clips. 
The DC-IMC print publication, D.C. Free 
Press, seeks to broaden the IMC’s reach 
through the written word and photographs 
by literally putting the news in people’s 
hands on the streets. 

What Can I Do to Get Involved? 

The options for involvement are 
numerous: write forthe D.C. Free Press, 
self-publish articles to the web, take 
photos, etc. As an organization relying 
entirely on volunteer support, we 
encourage all forms of participation. If 
you would like to become involved, email 
us at dc@dc.indymedia.org or call us at 
(202)452-5936. 

Submissions 

The D.C. Free Press seeks submissions 
covering news, cultural events, opinion, 
etc. Include contact information and be 
conscientious about listing sources. 
Articles should be less than 1,200 words 
in length. Letters should be less than 300 
words. We always need pictures and 
graphics. The print team reserves the 
right to edit articles for length, content 
and clarity but please give us detailed 
information on how we can contact you to 
review edits. We welcome your 
participation in the entire editorial 
process. 

If you’d like to see more efforts produced 
by the DC-IMC, please send your 
donations to Essential Information, PO 
Box 19405 Washington, D.C. 20036. 
Make checks payable to Essential 
Information and write D.C. Independent 
Media Center in the memo line. Or, make 
a credit card donation by visiting our 
website at www.dc.indymedia.org. 
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PMbvie Review 


Lumumba: A Struggle for Independence 


Reviewed By Bernard L. Williams 


Patrice Lumumba was the first and only democrati¬ 
cally elected Prime Minister of the Republic of Congo, 
taking power in 1960 after the end of Belgium’s colonial 
rule. His vision of a unified Africa and resistance to 
Western imperialism brought him powerful enemies who 
manufactured his overthrow and eventual assassination. 

Lumumba was tortured to death during the early 
morning hours of January 18, 1961, and though who ex¬ 
actly murdered him is uncertain, the direct involvement 
of the United States government has been documented. 

In Lumumba , Haitian director Raoul Peck has cre¬ 
ated a tremendous portrait of a leader whose brief con¬ 
tribution to the African struggle had been steadily fad¬ 
ing from the pages of history. Peck had earlier filmed a 
documentary called Lumumba, Death of a Prophet, and 
his deep understanding of his subject shines in this film. 

It is an epic tragedy, a portrait of Lumumba’s two- 
month strife trying to organize the fractious parties at 
play in post-colonial Congo. Peck’s thrilling storyline 
emphasizes the speed and turmoil of Lumumba’s sojourn 
from beer salesman to nationalist leader to martyr. 

Much of the film portrays Lumumba’s problems with 
the severely compromised black military, whose collec¬ 
tive psyche was tormented even after independence by 
the racism of the elitist, white Belgian officer class. The 
psychic damage showed itself in the impetuous acts of 
violence that plagued Lumumba’s Congo. 

In one scene, the white officer-general of the Con¬ 
golese military speaks to his white subordinates about 
their role in a newly independent Congo. “Before Inde¬ 
pendence = After Independence,” the officer-general 
writes on a blackboard. The white Belgian officers would 
not cede their power. 

The implication throughout the film is that blacks 
are inferior and that Congolese independence without 
white supervision meant nothing short of chaos. 

Peck underscores this white supremacist attitude 
by depicting callous conversations between Belgian lead¬ 
ers where Congolese are spoken of as less than human. 

In a more direct way during the early part of the 
film, black servitude and white cultural imperialism is 
shown in a scene where a white schoolmaster, in an ex¬ 
treme close-up, ferociously scolds some Congolese chil¬ 
dren on their table etiquette. 

So when Lumumba fires a white Belgian general 


who would not address him as “Prime Minister,” we be¬ 
gin to understand why his sense of dig¬ 
nity so unsettled the imperialists who 
were prepared to plunder his republic. 

But in firing the white general, Lu¬ 
mumba unknowingly sowed the seeds of 
his destruction, replacing the racist with 
the jealous, shrewdly megalomaniacal 
General Joseph-De’sire’ Mobutu (Alex 
Descas). Mobutu betrays his interest in 
power early in the film through subtle fa¬ 
cial expressions that show his fear of be¬ 
ing passed over by others in the new 
Congolese decision-making process. 

Lumumba seems unaware of 
Mobutu’s carefully hidden “Machiavel¬ 
lian” side, so he gratefully enlists his 
friend’s help as a right-hand man, along 
with another conspirator, President Jo¬ 
seph Kasavubu (Maka Kotto). 

By emphasizing Mobutu’s machina¬ 
tions, Peck allies himself with revolution¬ 
ary theorist Frantz Fanon, who wrote that 
in post-independence Africa, a cultural 
identification of the black “servant” to 
the white power structure would lead to 
neurosis and eventually self-destruction. 
In the case of the Republic of Congo, a 
ruling white hierarchy afflicts an anxiety- 
ridden black military class. 

Like the military in general, Mobutu 
wants to command respect, but at earlier points he is not 
a major player. Mobutu’s lust for power was far more 
insidious than Lumumba could have imagined, and ac¬ 
tually reaches 36 years beyond the film. He went on to 
lead to a successful coup in 1965 where he ousted Presi¬ 
dent Kasavubu and installed himself as dictator. Mobutu 
changed the 
name of his 
country from 
the Republic 
of Congo to 
Zaire, where 
he ruled until 
he was over¬ 
thrown in 
1997. 

Erik Ebouaney (known for “When the Cat’s Away” 
and “The Children of the Marshland’) portrays a spec¬ 
tacular Patrice Lumumba whose fire and courage so chal¬ 
lenged the Belgian infrastructure. Ebouaney becomes 
extremely forceful when he shows Lumumba’s need for a 
social revolution. 

Many scenes show a man who cannot accept any 
more restraint against the development of a sovereign 
Africa. Ebouaney instills an anger in Lumumba that tran¬ 
scends the Republic of Congo and speaks to an entire 
era of refined colonialism that sought to cage an al¬ 
ready brutalized people. 

This may be why the advisor to the American 
government in the Congo, Frank Carlucci, has called 
Patrice Lumumba an “erratic” man. 

In light of the many difficulties of the period, 
such as the disunity of Africa, postcolonial grabs 
for power and the fight for the wealth of the land, 
Lumumba was indeed undertaking a Herculean task. 
Peck masterfully contrasts this violent human 
struggle with breathtaking shots of the tranquil Con¬ 
golese landscape. 

Carlucci was one of three experts on the Congo 
who spoke after a special screening of the film at 
Visions Theater in Adams Morgan. The others were 
former chairman of the House Committee on African 
Affairs, Howard Wolpe, and Ron Walters, a political 
science professor at the University of Maryland. 

All panelists delved into the Cold War implica¬ 


tions of the period, such as Lumumba’s overtures to the 
Soviet Union. All discussed U.S.. involvement in 
Lumumba’s ouster and murder. 

The United Nations, Walters said, was under the 
hold of Western imperialist politics and would not inter¬ 
vene to rescue the Lumumba-led government from inter¬ 
nal destruction. 

And the CIA, he said, shares responsibility for 
Lumumba’s assassination. Former Congressman Wolpe 
discussed a report that detailed a U.S.-designed assas¬ 
sination plot that had President Eisenhower’s consent. 
But Belgium, Wolfe asserted, is responsible for 
Lumumba’s death. 

Was Lumumba naive to believe that unfettered na¬ 
tionalism would survive during that period? Walters 
thought so. He pointed to Congo’s vast cobalt reserves, 
a mineral which the United States depended on to fuel 
its nuclear industry. 

But it was Carlucci the State Department advi¬ 
sor who shared the most startling information of the 
evening. Poison, he said, was delivered to the U.S. 
embassy in the Republic of Congo to be used to mur¬ 
der Lumumba. 

A bureaucrat named Larry Devlin disobeyed or¬ 
ders and locked away the poison in the embassy. 
Devlin’s spark of morality nothwithstanding, the U.S. 
intended to murder the leader of an independent na¬ 
tion during a time of peace. 

In typical State Department fashion, Carlucci 
said the film failed to portray Lumumba as “quixotic, 
erratic, messianic, and irrational.” His choice of words 
only reiterate the timelessness of Fanon’s forty year- 
old observations. 

Debt relief and the prospects for an African 
Union, similar to the European Union, were discussed 
by Walters as a means for the continent to fend off 


the adverse effects of globalization. 

The film has incited debate on many important is¬ 
sues, in many important circles. As a work of art, not 
propaganda, Peck’s direction shows tremendous finesse 
in well-timed, unstable cuts that connote to his audi¬ 
ence the upheaval of post-colonial Africa. 

Despite its inherent tragedy, a heroic spirit pervades 
the film and exalts the struggle for African freedom, a 
struggle that continues. 

For more information, visit www.zeitgeistfilm.com 
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“The only thing we wanted for our country was the right to a decent existence, to 
dignity without hypocrisy, to independence without restrictions ... The day will 
come when history will have its say. ” 

— Patrice Lumumba, in a farewell letter to his wife 
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